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WITHIN THE FAMILY CIRCLE’ 


FIRST NEWS 
of the 1942 Art Teachers’ 
Conventions 


President Verne Bradley of SOUTH- 
EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION an- 
nounces the appointment of Gregory D. 
Ivy, Art Department, Woman's College, 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, as Program Chairman, and Miss 
Mary Leah Stewart as Convention 
Chairman. 


Dates for the Greensboro meeting are 
March 5, 6 and 7. Headquarters at the 
O. Henry Hotel. 

Even at this early date, the program is 
in the making. Jean Charlot, noted 
artist, will be one of the speakers. An 
exhibit of his work will be shown at the 
Weatherspoon Gallery. Two excellent 
exhibits of art work will be displayed— 
one of pottery from the famous Shear- 
water Pottery in Mississippi, and the 
other of work completed at the North 
Carolina State School of Art. 


Do you teach in the Southeast? Then 
join this live organization—associate 
yourself with these alert art teachers at 
the coming convention—send member- 
ship application with year’s dues of 
$2.00 to Secretary SCHOOL ARTS 
Family, 1112 Printers Bldg., Worcester, 
Mass., or to Southeastern Arts Secretary- 
Treasurer MayKluttz, Girls’ High School, 
Atlanta. 


* * * 


WESTERN ARTS—word just received 
from Secretary-Treasurer Joseph Boltz 
brings news of Marjorie Campbell’s 
(Mansfield, Ohio) appointment as Gen- 
eral Program Chairman. 

Result—Faber Birren, color authority; 
Allen Easton, craft authority; Gladys 
Miller from the Decorating Editorship of 
Madamoiselle; Ralph Pearson, Direc- 
tor of Nyack, New York, Design Work- 
shop; and California’s Professor of Art, 
Worth Ryder, are already on the program. 


Dates for Convention, April 8, 9, 10 
and 1] at Kansas City, Missouri. Expect- 
ing a big crowd with Double Head- 
quarters at the Muehlebach and Phillips 
Hotels. 

All you members of the SCHOOL 
ARTS Family in the middle west are 
eligible for membership—join now by 
sending $2.00 to the SCHOOL ARTS 
Family or to Secretary-Treasurer Boltz, 
Franklin, Michigan. 





SECRETARY'S OFFICE 
School Arts Family, 1112 Printers Bldg. 











My, but those Related Arts Service Outlines 
have proved to be popular among the members of 
the School Arts Family. Your Secretary has been 
nearly swamped with the requests and in spite of 
the best laid plans there was an occasional delay. 
We did not know how popular a subject we had 
selected for introduction to you members until we 
began to publish these available outlines. 

Now it seems to me best to put down simply 
the titles of all the outlines which have been 
published and described in the September, 
October, and November Within the Family Circle 
columns, so here they are and you may have them 
at 3 cents each by sending this to the Secretary 
of the School Arts Family, 1112 Printers Building, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

Posters 

Tempera and Powder Paint 

Drawing and Design from Nature 
Sandtable and Clay Modeling 
Making Clay Tiles or Plaques 

Finger Painting 

How and When to Use Colored Chalk 
Spatter and Air Brush 

Block Printing 

Stenciling and Drawing with Crayons 
Illustrative and Object Drawing 

The Use of Color 

Crafts 

Water Colors 


Just suppose you were called upon to give a 
talk before the Parent-Teachers Association, or 
one of the civic clubs, or a church group wanted 
to know the place that art and drawing was play- 
ing in the school curriculum, where would you 
find the information which would help you in 
getting some interesting facts for your talks? 

The Related Arts Service has several bulletins 
of material and I am mentioning this month the 
following which should be especially helpful in 
finding out where does the teaching of art fit into 
the general educational program. It is written by 
the Superintendent of Schools of Kearny, New 
Jersey, and was originally given before the New 
Jersey Educational Association. If you send only 
3 cents a copy will be sent to you, just tell me that 
you want, ‘‘What Is the Place of Fine Arts in 
General Education.” 

And here is another inspirational talk given by 
a very talented woman who was for years head of 
the art department at the University of Missouri 
and after retiring has given almost all of her time 
for the promotion of better relationship between 
the art teachers and the general public. Here is 
your chance to have what she has found and 
what she believes should be done about the vari- 
ous art activities in the educational curriculum. 
It is a 12-page mimeographed comment and as | 
go through the pages it seems to me that here is 
Miss Dobbs giving you a great deal of her own 
personal experience and background in the 
teaching of art. What is more, she has kept right 
up to the minute with the many changes which 
have taken place in the last few years. Once 
again this is available to you at the 3-cent courtesy 
Ask for ‘What shall be the place 


postage cost. 


Next month if we are fortunate and there is 
space available we will put in offers of the bul a. 
tin on what can be done about art education in tie 
smaller communities, how to plan and run a sic. 
cessful school exhibit, a list of moving picti re 
films on art subjects which are available at low 
prices, and maybe one or two more of the instriic. 
tional outlines on lettering, ink sketching, and the 
map and chart making. But let's save that for 
next month, let's just concentrate on the title 
above for this month. It is the old story of all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy and 
exactly the same holds true for all information and 
no practice can give one a severe case of art 


indigestion. 





Bind Your Copies of 
SCHOOL ARTS 


this inexpensive way 


SCHOOL ARTS 





Binder for your SCHOOL ARTS 


Holds 10 issues, keeps copies in one place, 
issues may be removed as needed. Black imi- 
tation leather cover stamped SCHOOL ARTS 
in gold. 


Price to subscribers ; \ . $1.65 
With your name stamped in gold 2.00 


Please print name on orders 


Special price on 4 or more 
Send your orders to your 


Sec’y SCHOOL ARTS FAMILY 


1112 Printers Building Worcester, Mass. 








How would you like a big map of the United 
States—7 feet wide and 5 feet high —to put on the 
wall of your classroom? Shows the boundaries of 
early additions to the United States, where the 
National Parks, and Forests, the Indian lands. 
This jumbo map is yours by sending check oF 
money order to the Superintendent of Documents 
Washington, D. C. Ask for the Official | nited 
States Map prepared by the General Land Office: 





Worcester, Mass. of Art Activities in the General Education Price, $2.00. 
a . . . ~ 
Program. Continued—inside back cove! 
THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, pubnshed every month except July and August. Publication office, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 


Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the act of March 3, 1879 
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A Naval Expedition from eighth century B.C. The scene 

is carved in alabaster and represents the Assyrians 

bringing cedar logs from the coast of Phoenicia. No doubt, 

those which were used for the Khorsabad palace. Espe- 

cially interesting in this sculpture is the treatment of the 

water. It is unusually decorative but remains flat in the 
background 





A decorative panel from the Island of Bali. Here the 
feature is the water which makes an almost allover texture 
design. The figures, boats, and fish seem to be subordinate 
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A modern French woodblock by Quillivic. The sky and water are the predominating texture 


and design. 


Though fully decorative this composition seethes with rhythm and motion 


TEACHING...A PROJECT IN DESIGN? 


RUTH MERRY OUTLANDS 






THE term “‘artist-teacher” is very often used in the 
| literature of progressive education. Is teaching a 
| fine art? As a profession does it have elements 
jin common with those of the sculptor, painter, 
| musician, dancer, or poet? 





bi \ e » ) | @ Fine art might be defined as beauty which 
; \ \O} -| has been created with certain elements, com- 
iS bined harmoniously according to certain laws of 


organization. The layman ordinarily thinks of 
fine art as painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
Here the elements of line, form, tone, color, and texture have been 
organized through the principles of repetition, rhythm, balance, 
proportion, and emphasis into harmony and beauty. 


@ It is reasonable to suppose that a fine art may be objectified in 
other ways perhaps less tangible; such as home-making, teaching, 
or just living. In teaching, the elements with which one is dealing 
are one’s own personality, that of the child, time, physical equip- 
ment, etc., rather than color or texture. However, the principles 
may be the same for the harmonious organization of these elements 
as they are for form, color, or texture. 


@ Repetition and rhythm are so closely interwoven that they 
should be considered together. Rhythm may be defined as a con- 
tinuous, smoothly flowing movement, often gained by the repeti- 
tion of certain motifs, as in music or design, but not necessarily so. 
A teacher may well consider herself an artist when she can secure 
a rhythmic, apparently effortless flow of interest from one subject 
area to another throughout the day and from day to day without 
staccato breaks. Apparent effortlessness, however, does not mean 
this in reality because it is secured only by very careful planning 
in advance, and poise and alertness in pulling the strings together 
whenever they have a tendency to stray off on irrelevant tangents. 


@ We need to observe only the repetition of the heartbeat, the 
flick of the eyelash, or pattern of breathing to realize that nature 
has made us creatures of rhythm. An artist teacher realizes a 
certain amount of repetition in the weekly program, in formation of 





Santa Barbara, California 


work habits, in play skills, or work techniques, is highly desirable. 
She realizes, too, that each child has his own work rhythm, his 
reading, writing, or speaking rhythms and attempts to change them 
only after judicious thought. She utilizes their innate sense of 
rhythm in the singing, art, and interpretive dancing experiences, 
especially. 


@ Balance and proportion, too, are so closely allied that they 
should be studied thus. In planning the daily, weekly, and yearly 
program the artist-teacher maintains for the children a nice pro- 
portion and balance of physical, mental, emotional, and social 
development. Too, she articulates that rhythmically with his pro- 
gram for the year before and with the program of the teacher who 
will have him the year following. Within the daily classes she 
keeps the same balance and proportion, drawing some children 
out and keeping others from taking the spotlight too often. Her 
own balance between physical, mental, social, and emotional 
growth and a proper proportion of their values she must watch 
and this will probably be her most difficult task. 


@ Without emphasis, and the variety its accompanying sub- 
ordination gives, art can be very dull indeed. Perfectly equal 
space divisions or colors all of the same tonal value never made 
great art. There must always be contrast. The monotonous drip of 
water or pounding of the same note on the piano without variety 
of tempo could actually drive a person crazy. The skillful teacher 
knows, then, that certain phases of the day’s work must be pointed 
up with emphasis and minor details subordinated. This is particu- 
larly true in any review work. Interesting surprises in trips, 
parties, outside speakers, and sharing one’s own possessions of 
beauty with them often help to point up the day’s work. The method 
of program making around a dominant center of interest, in itself, 
gives emphasis. 

@ Above all else an artist-teacher can brush aside the minutiae 
that bury one of lesser caliber. Though she is paid no better, 
financially, she does have the infinite satisfaction that has come to 
the artists of all time, a satisfaction that makes that line of Keats 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever’ glow again with eternal truth. 
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IT’S FUN TO CREATE 


MINERVA ROGERS BARRON 
Instructor of Fine and Applied Arts 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


OSSIBLY one of the best beginnings to 
" introduce costume-textile and liberal 
oo arts students to art problems is to give 
A ‘\ them a taste of the large and fascinating 
— field before them. We start working with 
_— a medium we all know and explore new 
ways of using it to develop a sense of manipulation 
and to discover its potential possibilities and limita- 
tions in creating forms. 
® Paper is usually considered as something to use 
flat—to write, draw or paint upon. We take plain 
unprinted news stock and begin rolling, folding and 
cutting it, trying to create interesting shapes which 
possess rhythm and movement. We pin, paste, sew, 
tack, tie, overlap, and fold until we have an interesting, 
satisfying, and permanent form. 
® Our next step is the use of the same medium to 
create interesting patterns and textures. This we do 
by cutting, folding, creasing, and roughening the 
paper, always keeping in mind the economical use of 
the material. Then we begin to work and develop a 
form that is interesting from every angle, whether 
viewed from above, below, or from any side. Some of 
us may wish to use colored foil, glass, or copper to 
develop our forms into new and fascinating table 
decorations. 





We take plain unprinted news stock and begin rolling, 
folding, and cutting it, trying to create interesting new 
shapes which possess rhythm and movement 
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We try wire as a line source, bending, 
curling, and shaping it in space 


® Now, with our paper forms before us, we begin to 
transcribe our most successful forms with charcoal 
upon a flat surface to give the same feeling of space 
and depth upon a two-dimensional surface we were 
able to achieve in the round. Carrying this problem 
still further, we keep adding form until we fill our 
space with a composition that satisfies and holds 
attention. 

® When in the world of nature about us we see 
the trees drop their multicolored leaves, we bring 
these leaf forms to class as samples of the forms and 
rhythms created by nature. And as we walk about 
we observe the structural forms of the earth. We 
see new relationships in the hills, rocks, trees, and 
flat plains. This is exciting so we try a charcoal 
combining natural forms to create a composition of 
beauty by emphasizing form, rhythm, space, and 
value relations. 

® As we develop our paper forms, we realize they 
possess beautiful line rhythms and edges. Can we 
capture and emphasize them with another media? 
We try using wire as a line source, bending, curling, 
and shaping it in space. We also try working it in a 
flat, decorative way, combining wire of copper and 
silver color on blue, red, and black mounting boards. 
Some of our forms suggest designs for jewelry, some 
for wrought iron, some for textile and fabric designs. 
Besides they are beautiful in themselves. 


® Again we take our designs to a flat surface, this 
time working for an interesting composition in color. 
Because our color experience is still limited, we limit 
our range to black, white, gray, and one or two colors 
combined with those of different values. Many differ- 





























Using our wire pattern as a motif, we 
create our design on a flat surface 


ent possibilities for the use of our new designs are 
discovered. 


® Now we experiment in tactile values. We study 

all the texture changes we can find between rough 
and smooth, hard and soft, strong and weak, dull and 
shiny, coarse and fine, thick and thin, opaque and 
transparent, hot and cold. We note that tactile and 
optical surface qualities are related. In much the 
same way that one color is influenced and changed in 
hue, value, and intensity when placed beside another 
color, we see how facture and texture affect other 
surfaces when placed in composition with them. 


® We create our own texture differences in plain 
paper, cardboard, foil, or tin by scratching, scoring, 
poking, hammering. We collect all the texture mate- 
rials we can find, descending upon local stores for all 
kinds of wire mesh, different grades of sandpaper, 
emery, screening, glass, pump washers, oil burner 
wicks, and sponge. We find cloth of all kinds vary- 
ing from satin to burlap and fish nets. Paper, too, 
has enormous variations which can be influenced by 
applying shavings, rice, oatmeal, tacks, pins, to 
mention only a few of the hundreds of things we can 
apply to the surface. 


® We allow ourselves great freedom in finding and 
using materials and begin to make interesting compo- 
sitions using textures in pure forms and planes to give 
an illusion of space and depth. For variation we may 
also try several decorative patterns to make interest- 
ing two-dimensional surfaces. 


® With our own creations before us, we may talk 
about their application and use in other fields—in 
architecture, home furnishing materials, and interior 


designs of all kinds. We may even go as far as to 
compare them with paintings and sculpture. We 
create our own textures and build them up into 
interesting tone variations by cutting and printing our 
own linoleum blocks and find it fun to use toy forms 
for our themes. These bring some interesting and 
original results. 

© Up to this point we have been learning to handle 
our materials in a satisfying way. We learn that it is 
fun to be creative. And from our work we become 
aware of certain definite design principles—i.e., the 
characteristics of curved as opposed to straight lines, 
areas in opposition and transition, how lines are con- 
trolled forces in design, creating tensions and thrusts. 
® We combine rectangles in various elementary 
forms and add color, noticing the value changes 
between white and black. We discover that white 
panels are aggressive and dynamic—black panels are 
static but appear to advance or recede as they are 
superimposed one on the other. 

© Limited space prevents an outline of our experi- 
ments in planes and the use of color but it may be of 
interest to conclude with our latest experiment in form. 
After working with various materials, we take a cubic 
block which is a composition of magnesium and 
plaster of paris. This material is light and soft in 
texture, and has an interesting grain. From our 
block, we carve out a composition that is interesting 
in form, value, and in its relationships of planes and 
balance or rhythm. The execution of the problem 
gives a tactual experience with a solid object in the 
round and a deeper appreciation of the designer's 
problems. 








We carve out a composition that is interesting in form 
value, and in its relationship of planes and balance or 


rhythm 
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A “LIVE WIRE” 
PROJECT JESSE STERN 


Theodore Roosevelt High School 
Bronx, New York City 


OR art teachers who are constantly 

¥ faced by the challenge of the intelligent 
adolescent who says he cannot draw and 
doesn’t know anything about art (and, 
by implication, doesn’t care to know), 


I recommend the illustrated three- 
dimensional wire sculpture approach. 





® Although the more progressive special schools 
of art have recognized the possibilities of wire, its 
virtues have not been truly appreciated as yet. The 
method presented here is one which requires no 
special tools and is particularly suitable for quick, 
spirited, three-dimensional sketches. 


® As a medium, wire has a fascination all its own. 
It compels the art student to think creatively, that he 
get the essence and spirit of a subject rather than 
verisimilitude. As he begins to experiment with this 
new and refreshing means of expression he will have 
to answer real, concrete questions, such as the fol- 
lowing: 1. How much wire shall I use? 2. Where shall 
I begin? 3. Shall I use one piece of wire or more than 
one? 4. Which is the most characteristic line in the 
figure? 5. How can I make the figure appear interest- 












ing from all angles? (Here he is indeed talking the 
sculptor’s language.) 6. What sort of base shall I 
make for it, or can it be so constructed as to be free- 
standing? 


® Clay modeling is generally accepted as a valuable 
art appreciation exercise. Why not, then, wire mod- 
eling?' In this type of sculpture we must adopt a new 
aesthetic. For unlike stone and clay, which demand 
solidity, firmness, compactness, wire calls for a 
light, airy, whimsical touch. And it has a humorous 
appeal which you will find nowhere else. 


® Some of the conclusions which I have drawn with 
reference to wire modeling are these: 


1. A diagram drawn beforehand, in which one tries 
to visualize on paper how he will use the wire, is often 
very helpful. 


2. Inspiration is derived from photographs, draw- 
ings, illustrations, etc. 


3. If possible, one piece of continuous wire should 
be made to suffice for the entire figure. 


4. About sixty inches of wire should be considered 
a maximum for one figure. 


5. Various methods may be devised for making the 
figures stand. Use a little extra wire at the foot to 
form a loop through which a thumb tack can be pushed 
to fasten it to the base. The base is the top of a shoe- 
polish can. The label is concealed by black paper 
pasted over it. The thumb tack is hidden by this 
paper, too, or gummed paper may be pasted over the 
loop and a heavy pasteboard used to reenforce it 
from the rear. 


6. The three-dimensional spiral effect is achieved 
by wrapping the wire about appropriately sized 
cylinders— pencils, bottles, etc. 


7. The teacher should familiarize himself with the 
limitations of the medium by making some figures of 
his own before presenting it as a problem to a group. 


‘The examples shown were done with No. 20 galvanized iron wire. A roll 
of thirty feet costs ten cents. Five rolls will supply a normal-size class. 
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DESIGN FOR THE 
DISINTERESTED 


GRACE DINSDALE, Art Instructor 
Drew School, San Francisco, California 


“—7"" REATIVE design is probably the 
“) most difficult subject in the curri- 
> culum to teach—especially to stu- 
dents whose interest in graphic 
_/ 2 expression is negative. Although 
i =. Be art courses are generally elective, 
it does not follow that all students 
who elect them are interested in the subject chosen. 
Occasionally it is the seeming misfortune of an art 
teacher to fall heir to a group of students laboring 
under the idea that art courses offer easy credits. At 
best such students will produce drab, uninteresting 
arrangements in line, mass, or color, unless the 
teacher can find some means of arousing real 
interest. 






® Such a group of listless students should be a 
challenge rather than a discouragement to the 
teacher. Neither the arts nor any other subject will 
teach themselves, but they can be taught to all aver- 
age children. It would be well if at least one year of 
general art were compulsory in our secondary 
schools. If a child has shown no aptitude or interest 
in graphic expression, it is the duty and should be the 
delight of the art teacher to stimulate the interest and 
develop the aptitude. After all we are not attempting 
to make artists out of our high school pupils. Our 
mission is to awaken their awareness—to teach them 
“to see.”’ 


® Recently I had the opportunity to put in my “two 
cents’ worth’ as I listened to a class counselor 
planning the course of study for a lad with the ambi- 
tion to be a detective. Not once did she suggest a 
course in drawing. It took me a full week to convince 
that adviser that the boy should be enrolled in a class 





in freehand drawing. The arguments against the plan 
were, first, that the boy wasn’t interested in drawing; 
and second, that a detective would have no use for 
drawing, anyway. Who more than a detective should 
be acutely aware of form and color? Who more than 
a detective should be keenly observing, and where 
can this awareness and this power to observe be 
awakened better than in the art classes? It matters 
not that the boy never draws after leaving school, but 
he will carry his alertness through life. 


@ For a number of years I have had the good fortune 
to teach in a school that accepts the idea that drawing 
is an essential part of the well-balanced high school 
curriculum regardless of the natural inclination of 
the student. Many and various have been the tricks 
used to gain the student's cooperation. 


® Last semester, after struggling fruitlessly with 
an unusually unresponsive group, I discovered ac- 
cidently a new trick for stimulating activity. Not one 
student in this group seemed to have an idea—they 
were completely ‘“‘dry.’’ In desperation I passed out 
magazines and tracing paper with instructions to 
copy or trace anything that interested them, and, if 
in the process they conceived something original, 
they could develop it. 


® One student chose to copy a black crow, one 


























traced the head of a Chinese philospher, another went 
to work on the original cartoon of a horse, still 
another chose to make a frisking rabbit, and so on. 
The class as a whole was having a fine time—they 
had forgotten that the assignment for the week had 
been surface patterns. There was evident a nicer 
quality of line and greater facility in handling the 
pencil than this particular group had previously 
shown. 


® Wherever promise was evident, the pupil re- 
traced his subject, simplifying and eliminating, until a 
motif of interest revealed itself. The next step was a 
tracing of the motif, carrying the natural radiating 
lines to the limit of the paper. This sheet was traced 
again and superimposed upon the original until one 
of the radiating lines of the unit flowed into one ra- 
diating line of the traced unit. In this manner the 
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pattern of the repeat was established. Then unin- 
teresting lines, where the two units did not flow 
together, were omitted and the surface pattern could 
be completed. 


® The accompanying drawings will show the method 
pursued and the dynamic results obtained. The idea 
may be put to profitable use by any teacher faced with 
an inert group of students. The group mentioned in 
this article did not lose interest the remainder of the 
term—the awareness to design in the forms about 
them stimulated the flow of original ideas. 


® Drawing can be taught to the untalented and dis- 
interested if the right approach is made. A magazine 
with good photographs and a few sheets of tracing 
paper can be the opening ‘‘push’’—the life belt to 
overcome the fear of the first plunge. An ordinary 
group of children presented with these tangible helps 
and with the right show of enthusiasm on the part of 
the instructor, if given stimulating mediums, will 
produce surprisingly happy results. 















































@ An easy method of underglaze painting, mix: Underglaze 
color, 50 parts; Barbotine white, 25 parts; Flux, 25 parts. Grind 
thoroughly with a palette knife on a glass slab. To each level tea- 
spoonful of the mixture add three large drops of glycerine and 
three drops of glue. 

@ Add just enough water to make the flow smooth and even. 
Apply with a brush to biscuit ware. Place in kiln and carry to 
between 700° and 800°F. Remove from the kiln and spray with a 
transparent glaze and refire. 


SLIP DECORATION 


@ Low relief in slip is sometimes produced by applying slip with 
a brush. The slip should be laid on in thin coats, each coat being 
allowed to stiffen slightly before another application. The whole 
work must be kept moist. An atomizer with clean water is useful 
for this. The work being slowly turned and sprayed occasionally. 

@ High relief is best obtained by use of a cone. 

@ Slip is simply clay mixed with water to the consistency of 
cream. For slip decoration the slip must be matured and fairly 
thick. The bowl must be moist (see cut 3). 


1. Pot still moist. 

2. Contrasting color in clays good. 

3. Same clay, same color, also good. 

4. Slip ware is good or bad, depending on technique of applica- 
tion. 

5. Test: Bad when body of pot shows through the slip applica- 
tion. 

6. Bad when slip decoration stands out with no connection 
between decoration and vase. 

7. Vase body should be as moist as possible and yet hold its 
shape. 

8. Decoration applied from a hollow glass rod (Romans) or a 
paper cone, etc. (slip tracer), brush or with brush used repeated 
coats. 


@ An easy method of engobe (slip) decoration. 

@ An engobe is a colored clay. 

@ Mix engobe thoroughly with a spatula on a slab of glass. 

@ Add enough water to form a smooth silky mixture of the 
consistency of thin cream. 

@ Apply this colored clay to damp ware with a cone or with a 
brush. Set aside to harden, but not to dry. Spray with a trans- 
parent glaze. Dry. Fire. 





Two types of incised 
pottery. The vase 
is carved and mod- 
eled while the tea- 
pot, sugar and 
creamer set, have a 
pressed-in decora- 
tion. These are of 
red clay with tur- 
quoise decoration 
covered with trans- 
parent glaze 





IMPLIFIED Ceramic Color Processes 


GERTRUDE DUNCAN ROSS, Instructor of Art Education 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


UNDERGLAZE. The Old Persian Ware 


1. Black outline—underglaze black mixed with clay from which 
the ware is made. Add a little mucilage and white clay. Thin with 
water. 

2. Turquoise blue—copper (green) oxide, white clay, mucilage 
and water. 

3. Dark blue—cobalt, white clay, mucilage, water. Thin 

4. Purple—manganese, white clay, mucilage, water. Thin 

5. Rhodian Red—red burning clay, a little flint, mucilage, 
water. Red laid on thick. 

6. Paint on biscuit ware with brush or draw with glaze pencil 

7. Use the black glaze outline pencil alone under a Persian blue 
glaze, a peacock blue glaze, or a turquoise glaze. 

8. Carry the decorated ware to O3 cone before glazing. Spray 
with a transparent glaze. 

9. The transparent glaze used for covering may be clear or 


slightly tinted. 
SGRAFFITO DECORATION 


@ MethodI. An easy Sgrattito method: 
@ Black on red ware. 
Make a pail of black slip. 
. Make a pail of red slip. 
. Pour the black slip into the mold. 
Stand for one minute or less. 
. Remove by pouring. 
. Stand for one hour or until black slip will not run. 
. Pour red slip into same mold. 
. Let stand for fifteen minutes or until the layer of sediment 
formed is from one-fourth to three-eighths of an inch. 

9. Remove by pouring. 

10. Let stand until leather dry. 

ll. Remove from mold and smooth gently. 

12. Fire very slightly, 700°-800°F. 

13. Remove from kiln and scratch back the design. This must 
be done lightly and evenly. Remove dust with dry brush. 

a When design is perfected, spray lightly with a transparent 

glaze. 

15. Fire. 


ONOUh Whore 


SGRAFFITA 


@ A ware similar to the colored ware of the Indian may be made 
in the following manner. Buy the following colors in their raw 
state: 
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For reds—raw sienna, burnt sienna, maroon 
For blues—cobalt, indigo, prussian blue 

For greens—oxide of copper 

Yellow—raw sienna 

White—pipe clay 
Mix the above colors thoroughly with water and clay. Adda 
little gum arabic. Apply with a good brush to the moist ware. The 
mixture should be very thin. Several thin coats are better than one 
thick one. 

@ No more oxides are used than are necessary to color the clay. 
After application the piece is set aside for the coating to harden. 
Then the polishing is done. The scraping away of the surface 
coating to form a design may be done before or after firing. Al- 
ways, under all circumstances, the piece must be very, very dry 
before firing. 

1. Moist bowl. 

2. Cover with slip. 

3. Stand until wet leather dry, in other words, consistency 
same as for incising. 

4. Outline may be done in pencil. 

5. Scraping back should be done delicately. 


SGRAFFITO DECORATION 


@ Method II. A simple design in two colors may be obtained by 
painting the outside surface of the bowl and firing. After firing, or 
before, the design may be scraped away, leaving the original 
color of the bowl. For contrasting colors two different clays are 
good. Make a thin slip of one of the clays. Paint two or three 
coats on the moist surface of the bowl. The bowl must be as moist 
as is possible and have no tendency to collapse. The bowl is then 
set aside to allow the color to set. Before the clay hardens the 
surface should be polished. An orangewood stick, the bowl of a 
spoon, any similar smooth instrument can be used for the polish- 
ing. The Indians polished with a stone, a piece of horn, things they 
found at hand. They were very careful in their choice of polishing 
stones. Rub the bowl thoroughly. Be sure to impart a good gloss. 
Many students prefer to scrape out the design before the firing is 
done. The principal thing to be remembered is that the applied 
clay is to be painted on the bowl when the bowl is moist—that it 
must be rubbed thoroughly—that any scraping that is done must 
be clear and decisive, edges even and smooth, surface areas 
scraped back evenly and smoothly to the original bowl body, leav- 
ing no smudges or splotches. If clay is used for the surface coating 
a bowl quite like the Indian ware may be produced. 


DUTCH BLUE ENAMEL AND OTHER SIMILAR ENAMEL 
a WARES 


l. Spray fired pine with an enamel. 

2. Dry. “ 

3. Apply oxides.§ Oxides may be ground thoroughly, mixed 
with water and ap#lied with a brush. The consistency of the 
mixture is definite}@ that of colored water—not that of cream. 
Only practice will 4etermine the amount needed. Or, Oxides— 
50%, Barbotine wifite or clay of the body—l0%, Flux—40%. 
Mix with water to t'}e consistency of water and apply. 

4. Fire. 

5. The above mefhod gives a soft tender effect. 

6. But the colors may run. 

7. A method tha‘lis less difficult but gives a result less soft in 
effect—(a) Spray fited piece with enamel. (b) Dry. (c) Fire. 
(d) Apply oxides. («! Refire. 











A bowl of American Indian type, slip decorated with 
ochres. All the surface decorated Indian pottery is done 
in this manner 
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Three types of underglazed pottery where color is 

applied to pieces after first firing, fired again to cone O3 

and then covered with transparent glaze in the third 
firing. This is the Old Persian ware type 


AN EASY METHOD OF OVERGLAZE DECORATION 


1. Make a bowl or tile and fire. Remove from kiln. 
2. Cover with an enamel and fire. 
3. Trace design on ware with a hard pencil with tracing 
paper (carbon). 
4. Remove and go over all lines in the design with india ink. 
5. When dry rub down with fine sandpaper. 
6. Mix a few drops of enamel medium with overglaze enamel. 
Grind on a glass slab with a palette knife, very fine and no lumps. 
7. Add a few drops of turpentine and mix again to the con- 
sistency of thin cream. 
8. With a small brush paint in the design by flowing on the 
color. This should be smooth and no lumps. 
9. Several colors may be applied before firing. 
10. Place in kiln. 
ll. Fire at cone 013. 
‘ 12. If enamel is not heavy enough go over again, give a second 
ring. 
13. Colors must not be overfired. 
14. Colors requiring a lower heat must be fired last. 


RELIEF DECORATION 


@ By depressing the background, or by removing the back- 
ground are methods that produce very satisfactory results. The 
background should be cut back about one-eighth of an inch. The 
cutting should be done when the clay is quite moist—too moist to 


chip. 
LOW RELIEF 


‘ The design is first sketched on the piece lightly with a sharp 
tool. 

2. Next this light marking is gone over very carefully with a 
sharp pointed metal tool: 

(a) Line should be even and no undercuts; no backward 
slanting of the cut edge. 
(b) Line must be beveled. 

3. Next go over line with basswood tool, deepening the line. 

4. Then start close to the outline and gently but firmly scrape 
away from the outline, cutting as deep as the outline, close to the 
design and sloping gradually away from the edge that is to remain. 
Do not attempt to remove too much of the surface clay at one time. 
There are two methods of relief—the cameo and the intaglio. In 
the cameo the background is removed. In the intaglio the design 
is depressed, leaving the background in relief. When using either 
method, be sure the design stands out strongly, as the glaze softens 
edges and, to some extent, fills spaces. 


HIGH RELIEF 


@ In modeling high relief the ware must be quite soft and of the 
same consistency as the clay that is being applied. This is most 
important. When two pieces of clays that contain different 
amounts of moisture are joined, trouble results because the 
shrinkage is different. Most students have seen ware brought 
from the kiln minus a handle or a foot or some other necessary 
appendage. 

















Modeled clay figures by 
first quarter students of 
Miss Ross at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 


Decorative and animated clay 
animals by students of Miss Ross. 
Note the manner in which the 
buffalo’s head and mane is done. 
Tiny rolls of soft clay have been 
worked to make a fur texture 
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MAKING GIFTS FOR SOUTH AMERICA 
Junior Red Cross members in San Pedro, California, combine classroom work with the ‘‘good neighbor”’ policy. In return for these 
gifts to Latin American school children, they will probably receive products typical of the countries below the Rio Grande. 
(American Red Cross Picture) 











HOME 
SHOW 


EUGENE J. FABER 


Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 


‘ACH year a Home Show is held in our Civic 
Auditorium. It has been the custom in recent years 
to interest the junior and senior high school 
students in the Home Show by such various means 
as poster contests, supplying the schools with blue- 
prints of the prize home and having students work 
out any one room to scale and furnish it completely, 
etc. 


C. 


@ This last year, however, we had an extraordi- 
narily successful ‘‘tie-up’’ between the art classes 
and the Home Show. Ever since the Federal Government built 
Greendale and Parklawn here in Milwaukee, there has been a 
great deal of interest in low-cost housing. The art classes of the 
junior and senior high schools of the city were given a standard 
size lot on which to design and construct a model of a low-cost 
modern house. Especial emphasis was laid upon new construction 
materials and methods, upon planning the lot as a complete unit 
house, garage, service yard, gardens, lawns, landscaping, etc., 
upon good line and proportion, upon freshness of approach. 


@ My ninth grade boys (this is the most mature group I have. 
Our school includes only grades 6 to 9 inclusive—all boys) took 
to this project from the moment of its announcement like the tradi- 
tional fish to water. Before a bit of actual construction of the models 
was begun, we took two weeks, one forty-five minute period per 
day, for research. Our school is fortunate in getting many fine 
magazines regularly—House Beautiful, House and Garden, 
Design, American Home, and School Arts. We have the 


WPA bind these into books of several issues each. These make the 
finest and probably most up-to-date material on the subject. The 
boys were encouraged to write for booklets on, and samples of, 
new materials—glass bricks, metal sash, insulation, roofing, etc. 
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@ Then we began simple sketches of floor plans, learning the 
proper architect’s symbols. Later, back and front elevations were 
sketched. As a next step, we took a piece of paper the exact size 
of the lot and placed the house, the garage, the service yard, the 
shrubs and trees, etc. We looked into landscaping and became 
conscious of the masses of foliage and the use of exterior color in 
flowers in relation to the architectural units. 


@ Finally, when the sketches showed a good degree of “knowing 
what it’s all about,’’ but not necessarily carried to a high degree of 
finish, we started on the construction of the actual models. A 
scale, )4-inch equals one foot, was chosen for the entire city so 
that when the models from the various schools were finally ex- 
hibited in a downtown department store window, there was a uni- 
formity, making it easier to judge the various good points of the 
different models. 


@ In order to give the whole thing a firm base the lot was made of 
ply-wood. The approved layout for the lot was carefully drawn 
out on this ply-wood base. The houses and garages were made 
partly of ply-wood and partly of chip-board. Some boys, whose 
houses were to be of stucco, or concrete, got nice textures by 
painting the exteriors with creamy-thick plaster of paris. Another 
nice textured effect we achieved for flat deck roofs was by sifting 
common sand very fine and dyeing it deep tones—blue, dull violet, 
deep red—painting the roofs with thinned glue then pouring this 
colored sand on generously, and shaking off the excess. Similarly, 
we sifted sawdust from the shops, dyed it green and applied it as 
grass. Very large-sized sawdust was dyed brilliant colors and used 
to designate flower beds. Since it was wintertime and snow 
blanketed our Wisconsin fields, wild growth for model shrubs and 
trees was a little hard to find. But certain weeds, among them the 
dried tops of goldenrod, mullen, and burdocks, poked their heads 
above the snow and were clipped and brought in. These we dipped 
in a solution of glue and green poster paint—the glue held tight 
those fluffy parts of the dried seeds that might otherwise have come 
loose. Later stems became “‘trunks”’ by painting. 


@ We found that cutting windows into the houses was not only 
an arduous task, but weakened the structure of the house, so we 
chose to paste on our windows of a dull-violet thin paper, painting 
on the shadows that would naturally be formed by real construc- 
tion. 


@ Many garden ornaments were thought of—seats, gazing crys- 
tals, pergolas, lattices, pools, fountains, etc., and at times sheer 
enthusiasm had to be restrained for good taste. 


@ Of the forty boys in the class, twenty-three finished their 
projects completely in eight weeks, for display downtown, all but 
four were sufficiently interested to come in after school or finish 
them at home. One lad, Donald Bergeron, aged 15, was quite a 
camera enthusiast and snapped his model from the various angles 
enclosed. 


@ A major problem (quite unforseen) was where to store the 
models being built. We solved this by stringing taut wire from 
one side of the art room to the other, up about seven and one-half 
feet. 


@ The boys were most enthusiastic and immeasureably proud of 
their architectural achievements. 











COLOR PRINTS 
DIRECT FROM NATURE 


WILLIAM S. RICE, Oakland, California 


LTHOUGH this process which we are about 
to describe is not strictly a new one, very few 
artists have developed it beyond the state of 
its being an “‘artistic plaything.” 


@ Most persons look at you askance if you 
tell them that artistic prints of leaves and 
sprays of plant life may be made directly 
from the natural specimens, without the 
labor of engraving or carving either wood or 
linoleum blocks. 





@ There are several methods whereby natural leaves, grasses, 
and sprays may be inked and faithful imprints made on paper, 
using several colors of printers’ inks. 


@ A knowledge of flower arrangement or composition is a 
decided advantage to the student essaying this type of work—in 
fact, therein lies much of the charm of the whole craft. Color 
harmony, too, plays an important part in making prints from 
natural leaves. 


@ We shall first describe the method used to produce the ac- 
companying prints. Printers’ ink, which comes in tubes like 
artists’ oil paints, is used for this work. Press out a small quantity 
on a plate or pane of glass, which has a piece of white paper 

sted on its underside. This serves as a white palette or ink slab. 

e would strongly advise the student to experiment first with 
black ink and use single leaves until the results justify further 
experiment with colored inks. 


@ The ink is next spread out on the slab with a palette knife and 
rolled up with a printer’s brayer or photographer's rubber roller. 
Next, have on hand some pressed leaves. Lay some on a sheet of 
newspaper, underside up, and roll the ink-roller over them sev- 
eral times until they are well inked. Any kind of drawing paper, 
but preferably absorbent, may be used for the printing. Con- 
struction papers work very well. 


@ Fold a piece of heavy pasteboard (pulpboard is good) like a 
book cover a trifle larger than the sheet of printing paper. Slip 
a folded blotter, slightly smaller, inside the pulpboard cover 
Lay the printing paper down first, the inked leaf in contact with 
it inside the blotter. Then run the whole thing, hinge first, through 
a wash wringer. The wringer should be screwed down as tight as 
it can be in order to obtain sufficient pressure 


@ The resulting imprint will astonish you with its intricate net- 
work of veins which are reproduced with the utmost fidelity 


@ When you are able to handle the printing to your satisfaction, 
you will be interested in making compositions from sprays and 
individual leaves. Also in using several colored inks, colors may 
be softly graded by means of the roller—blending them directly on 
the specimens. In this you will find no end of pleasure and interest 


@ Begin by using analogous colors—that is, colors closely 
related, as orange and brownish orange; yellow-green and dark 
bluish-green; or vermilion blended into a mixture of vermilion 


and black. 


@ It is advisable to print the light color first and afterwards the 
darker one overlapping the lighter color. Complementary colors 
also give pleasing effects. Have plenty of newspapers on hand 
since a clean one must be used for each printing 


@ If you are fortunate enough to own an etching press you will 
find it will work better than a wringer, but for small prints, the 
wringer will be quite satisfactory. 


@ To Miss Stella Eby, a teacher in the Oakland schools, we are 
indebted for the following information on another method of mak- 
ing leaf prints which she has found both interesting and practical 
Perhaps you would like to try it since it is even more simple for 
monochrome printing than the first method here described 


@ Begin by greasing a piece of paper or a tin pieplate with lard 
or a similar substitute and then smoke it well with a candle until 
it is evenly black. Be careful, however, not to burn the paper. Lay 
a pressed leaf on it, vein side (underside) down and then place a 
newspaper over it. Next rub vigorously on the newspaper with a 
table spoon (or a glass caster cup) to make the leaf pick up the 
greasy black. Remove the newspaper and blackened leaf and lay 
the latter down on a clean piece of drawing paper (white or 
manila) and cover it again with a clean piece of newspaper and 














again rub on the back with the spoon. The result will be a print 
very similar to the one made by the printing ink and wringer 


method. 


@ Remember, that whichever method you use, leaves will not 
work well unless they are pressed and dried before they can be 
inked. 


@ Since either method of making leaf prints from natural leaves 
requires no elaborate equipment, leaf printing directly from 
nature would serve well in botany or nature study classes where 
each student could duplicate his product in a short time and in 
that case there would be plenty of prints to go around the class. 
They could be used to illustrate notebooks, in fact, to make an 
interesting ‘‘Tree Book’’ which might be the means of acquainting 
the student with the trees in his own neighborhood or those 
indigenous to his own state. 


THE LEAF PRINT IN 
TEXTILE DECORATION 


ALPHA R. BOCKS 
Elkhorn School, Watsonville, California 


ND he wandered away and away with Nature, 
the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day, the rhymes of 
the universe, 

And when the way seemed long, and his heart 
began to fail, 

She sang a more wonderful song, or told a more 
wonderful tale. —Longfellow 


@ To create and stimulate in children of the “teen age” an 
interest in the beauty of trees and plants, and to develop this 
appreciation so that it continues to contribute joy through the 
years to maturity, was inspired by the beauty of the maple trees in 
the fall. 

@ While the greater number of children appreciated the loveli- 
ness of the brilliantly colored leaves that were taken into the 
schoolroom, the general reaction of the boys to a display of such 
interest was “too sissy.” 

@ To successfully combat such attitudes was a challenge that 
demanded serious planning and research for something unlike 
previous experiences. The making of leaf prints was suggested 
and this was the starting point. 

@ Accordingly, single prints of maple leaves of various sizes were 
made; the larger leaves, however, holding the spotlight with the 
boys, while the smaller ones went by unappreciated. 

@ This lack of appreciation was swept aside by the inspiration of 
putting the small leaf to a glorified purpose; the outcome being 
gift wrapping paper and gift cards to accompany such gifts. By 
alternating a larger with a smaller leaf, and through the use of 
different colors of printing inks, the boys became even more 
creative than the girls. 

@ A variety of leaves as well as a variety of sizes inspired 
new designs and these arrangements were truly beautiful. Leaf 
panels were a further development, resulting in very unusual 
wall hangings. 

@ As Christmas gifts came the first venture in applying leaf 
prints to tea cloths, tray cloths, and®luncheon cloths, including 
small napkins. Using a mordant as for block prints, such gifts 
were made most acceptable since they laundered so successfully. 
@ Having seen in an exclusive shop, block prints on Chinese 
straw mats, leaf designs were successfully applied to these mats. 
The edges of which were outlined with colored raffia in button- 
hole stitch; the result was useful and artistic breakfast sets. Since 
the practical use of these mats required the use of water in clean- 
ing, a mordant was used to insure durability. In applying the print 
to the straw, very heavy pressure was exerted. 

@ In making decorative papers for gift wrapping, white as well as 
colored tissue was used, using gold and silver printing ink as well 
as other colors. Later it was discovered that for this purpose water 
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@ The last step (after the prints are thoroughly dry) is to trim them 
artistically—keeping in mind constantly the rules of composition; 
line, mass, balance, rhythm, etc. An underlay of colored construc- 
tion paper in harmony with the general color scheme of the group 
of leaves in the print will add greatly to the charm of the prints 
if they are to be framed. Let this project about one-eighth to 
one-quarter inch on top and sides and allow a trifle more on the 
bottom edge of the print. A narrow one-half inch black frame is 
suitable for framing the print. 

@ Almost any leaves that press well and are not too thick or too 
juicy will serve as models for this work: Grapevine, elm, poplar, 
bamboo, silk oak, maple, sycamore, and perhaps some of the 
coarser ferns. Avoid leaves that crumple up when you roll the ink 
roller across them. A little experimenting on the part of the 
student will soon tell him which leaves are suitable and which are 
not. 
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The leaf print used as an allover pattern for gift wrapping 
paper 


color inks, sometimes used by printers, which come in a greater 
variety of colors, were more practical. This ink is more easily 
handled, since it is removed from hands and clothing with water. 

@ Papers were made in sizes ranging from 36 inches by 24 
inches to smaller sizes as required. Folding the paper lengthwise 
and then crosswise into squares or rectangles as desired, simpli- 
fied the application of the design, and did not detract from the 
appearance. If this paper is cut twice the desired size, folded in 
half, and printed on the one side, leaving the undersheet plain, 
the effect is more pleasing and the paper is more durable for 
wrapping. 

@ In making the leaf panels, the central theme was first planned; 
then worked up to a definite beginning and down to a suitable 
ending. Mounting was done over two or three white sheets, or 
sheets of the color used for the panel, on light-weight reds or 
brown paper with suitable margins. 




































Linen place mat set 
with pleasant dec- 
orations of natural 
leaf prints. Just a 
repeat of one motif 
is used on the 
napkin 


Leaf prints are 
effective on Chi- 
nese grass mats. 
These were then 
edged with raffia 
the color of the 


















A small allover pattern of leaves makes 
interesting gift paper, with gift card to 
match 
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@ In selecting materials for tray cloths, napkins, etc., linen and 
colored as well as white Pampico cloth was used; the edges being 
fringed in widths as desired. Tea cloths, in color as well as in 
white, proved very effective. Heavy Chinese silks in the natural 
prints readily. Since the material is at present available only in 
natural, it may be dyed any desired shade at a cost of about 75 
cents per yard. Stitchery of various types and colors make effective 
finishing for the edges of such panels. The straw mats used may be 
purchased at any Chinese shop, in various sizes, at a few cents 
apiece. 

@ The printing process was extremely simple; several thick- 
nesses of newspaper covered with a number of sheets of white 
tissue, or fresh wrapping paper, serve as a pad. The leaf is inked 
by placing it on a tile or sufficiently large piece of glass, which is 
inked with printing ink by means of a rubber brayer. Care should 
be exercised not to ink too heavily or too lightly. In placing the 
leaves on the paper, the effect is more pleasing if the more 
heavily veined side of the leaf is placed on the paper. A piece of 
unprinted newspaper or tissue of needed size is placed over the 
leaf, and it is then rolled rather slowly and heavily from the stem 
toward the tip, using a clean brayer. In most cases the leaf adheres 
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to the top paper, and is easily removed without smearing; this 
same leaf can be used many times to repeat designs. It may also 
be cleaned and re-inked in a different color if so desired. 

@ For printing on textiles, printing ink is used, with a few drops 
of mordant used as a mixing and thinning medium, to make the 
color permanent. For the mordant formulae,’ use 1 ounce of oil 
of wintergreen, 1 ounce of acetic acid, and 1 pint of turpentine 
It is convenient in advance of beginning work, to have a supply of 
unprinted newspaper or tissue cut into a variety of sizes, to place 
over the inked leaf before using the brayer. 

@ The following leaves were found to give interesting prints for 
textiles; chosen for beauty of shape and veination: Maple, Japanese 
Maple, Chrysanthemum, Fuchsia, Osage Orange, Abutilon, 
Passion Vine, Tulip Tree, Black Oak, White Birch, Snowball. 

@ For mats: Maple, Passion Vine, White Birch, Sweet Gum 
Ginkgo, Black Oak, Hawthorn, Japanese Maple. 

@ For wall panels, wrapping paper, gift cards, etc.: Broad Leaf 
Maple, Redwood, Passion Vine, Pepper, Japanese Maple, Purple 
Beech, Abutilon, Maple, Fuchsia, Geranium. 





'The mordant formulae used was taken from ‘Textile Decorating,’’ by 
Pedro deLemos. 
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vitie from an ancient Egyptian 
at tomb picturing persons of 
hi td quality on a pleasure expedi- 
tion in the marshes. Different 
sizes of figures have reference 
to their relative importance 
rather than size. The scene 
has been painted conven- 
i" tional rather than realistic. 
ty! The scene below is an ac- 
curate translation of the sub- 
ject into a visual impression 
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ANCIENT 
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Courtesy, Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
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An Egyptian walled garden; 


modern perspective view 




















Fig. 2. The walled garden as an Egyptian 
would have represented it 
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A FEW years ago, in the attempt to clarify for visitors Egyptian methods of drawing, the 

** Department of Egyptian Art, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, prepared two sketches of a 
simplified subject, one drawn in modern perspective, the other as an Egyptian draftsman 
would have handled it. In each case the picture represents a rectangle enclosed by walls 
which are pierced by doorways on two adjoining sides. The enclosure contains two palm 
trees growing, as they sometimes do in Egypt, with a raised rim of mud to retain irrigation 
water around their bases. Between them, in the centre of the enclosure, is a rectangular pool, 
beneath the waters of which swims a fish, while a duck paddles on its surface. Any attempt 
to represent this subject in modern perspective, as may be readily seen from Figure 1, 
inevitably fails to portray some aspect of it, for the attitude of the modern draftsman is a 
strictly visual one, limited to representing what can be seen by the eye from a given point of 
view. Not so the ancient Egyptian. Drawing with him was not so much representation of a 
pictorial image as the explanation of a situation. The E tian treatment of the enclosure 
with its fish pond and palm trees would have been something like Figure 2, and, as will be 
readily seen, it makes possible a much more complete understanding of the facts than does 
the perspective view. 
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JAVANESE BATIK SARONG BORDER. DESIGN 


NTRODUCTION: Decorative fabrics are always important as a means of home decoration; important not only for their aesthetic value, 
the joy of color and variety in design, but for their special adaptability and use in certain spaces and places. 

@ Many of these interesting fabrics are within the scope of students in junior and senior high schools as well as in the various 
colleges. We are most familiar with the block print, stencil, and crayon as a means for successful decorative problems but we have 
not carried the process of batik very far. I believe fine results may be obtained by making batik cloth, large pieces such as the 
Javanese create, to be used for large wall hangings, covers, or screens. 

@ The designs offered are from notes taken from the Javanese exhibit in the Field Museum. The original pieces are on common cotton 
cloth and are quite large and contain a great variety of beautiful and harmonious units. 

@ The first illustration is an organization of squares in different design, with well spaced stripes between the center group of squares 
and the border. 

@ The second employs the wide pointed triangle in combination with the square and used as a wide border around a rather plain and 

delicately designed center. This triangular border is doubled and is finished with the smaller border. 

@ For the benefit of those who have not attempted this problem seriously, I offer the Javanese process, simplified. 





MATERIAL: cloth, dye, beeswax, hot plate, wax container, small brush. 


Process: The white cloth is washed and then steeped in rice water to keep the color from running. Dry the 
cloth and apply the outline of the design. Work free hand. 

@ The container for the hot liquid wax is a small copper vessel with a small tube at one end through which the 
wax runs. If this is not available a tin cup for melting and a small brush for application serves the purpose. The 
wax must be hot enough to flow easily so as to have a narrow even line. 

@ When the outline of the pattern is finished such portions of the cloth as are intended to be left white or to 
receive any other color than the general field, are covered with the liquid wax and then the fabric is dipped in the 
liquid dye. (Cold dyes or semi-hot diamond dyes may be used.) 

@ The parts covered with the wax resist the dye and when the cloth is placed in hot water the wax melts and 
the wax-covered parts are found to be in their original condition. 

@ Ifthe pattern is intended to consist of one color besides white, the operation is complete. 

@ If another color is to be added, all parts which are not intended to receive that color are waxed and the 
cloth is again dipped in the desired color. 

® Complicated patterns involving much waxing and dipping are not recommended for the school problem 
but the one or two color application is within the reach of amateur students and most satisfactory results are quite 
possible. 

@ A batik cloth in simple and well spaced design will be surprisingly beautiful and perhaps will be just the 
right decoration for the space above the mantel, the couch, the book shelves or for some other place where a bit 
of decorative joy is needed. 
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WILMA BEAN 


South Pasadena 
California 


Children’s wooden 
blocks often have raised 
designs which may be 





used for block printing. 








The designs usually rep- 
resent animals, birds, 








and fish and are very 
adaptable. Greeting 

















cards for all holidays 
may be made besides 
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fabrics for books, cur- 
tains, spreads, and 
towels. Block print ink 
mixed with textile set 
and printers’ ink mixed 
with a few drops of coal 
oil make fabrics wash- 
able. These inks mixed 
with turpentine are used 
for printing on paper. 


ee 
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An inexpensive roller for applying 
the ink to block can be found at a Kodak 
Shop for 35 cents. Use the same method 
of applying ink and printing as in mak- 
ing a linoleum block. For this process 
enough pressure to print is obtained by 
standing on the block. Four layers of 
blotting paper under the printing paper 
or fabric provide adequate resilience. 
For printing papers use unprinted news- 
paper, rice, and bamboo paper. 











This process has many possibilities for 
gifts. Plain linen toweling can be made 
into luncheon sets and small hand 
towels by printing border designs. 
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The designs were developed from 
; flower study motifs made earlier 
4 Se in the year. These were traced 

t on heavy paper and the stencil 
.) cut with a single edged razor. 
The stencils were pinned to al- 
ready hemmed or fringed cloth 
pieces and were colored with 

wax crayon 
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“JX JECORATIVE WALL 
|) ) MASKS of MACHE 


a ah , THELMA E. POWERS 

> bn he Mildred, Montana 

® For this project, permanent modeling clay with 
an oil base is used to carefully model a mask on a 
modeling board or any flat surface. When completed 
slide the clay model from the board, cover with a 
very thin coating of oil or vaseline and lay on an oiled 
surface—waxed paper is fine—and pour over it a 
mixture of plaster of paris, covering the clay mask 
roughly with a thickness of an inch or more of the 
plaster. 

® In about a half hour the plaster of paris covering 
will have set sufficiently to pick it up. Remove the 
original model of oil clay from the plaster mold with 
the aid of a knife blade. You now have a plaster 
mold which can be used any number of times. 

® Into this plaster mold carefully press damp papier- 
maché to a thickness of at least one inch. Set away 
to dry after first running a knife blade around the 
inside of the mold’s edge,. separating it from the 
maché so that the m&aché will be free to pull away 
from the edge of the mold as it dries. Now is a good 
time to build an overhanging lip of maché across the 
back of the top part of the maché mask, through which 
a couple of holes are punched. When mask is dry, 
a cord may be run through these holes for hanging. 









SIDE VIEW 
OF MOLD 
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2- PACK MOLD WITH A 
THICK SHELL OF PAP- 
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POUR PLASTR. OF 
PARIS OVER MASK 
MODELED OF CLAY 4 
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FOR. HANGING, 
BUILD A LIP OF, 
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BACK VIEW 
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® When the m4ché in the plaster mold is semi-dry 
and has pulled away somewhat from the mold, care- 
fully pry it out and smooth out flaws and rough spots 
on your maché mask. 

® The features of the mask may be altered and vari- 
ous expressions worked in while the m&ché is in this 
plastic semi-dry stage. If desired many new details, 
such as bushy eyebrows, moles, whiskers, etc., may be 
built up with additional maché while the mask is 
semi-dry. 

@ When the mask has fully dried, it is ready to be 
painted. Oil paints can be used but we like to use 
tempera paints with a protective covering of shellac 
or clear varnish. 

® Since the plaster molds may be used repeatedly, 
my students each make their original clay model and 
plaster mold, and then trade molds with other mem- 
bers of the class to make additional and different 
masks for themselves. By requiring each student to 
make a different character or nationality study, they 
have a large assortment of mask molds from which to 
choose if they wish to make a group of masks. Many 
have found that a group of related masks add an inter- 
esting and decorative note to the walls of their rooms 
at home. Wall masks as a gift suggestion are always 
popular, too. The size of most of our maché masks 
average three inches wide and four or five inches long. 

® The accompanying illustration shows painted and 
unpainted masks made from the same mold. It also 
shows the inside and outside of some of the plaster 
molds. (See September 1941] issue of Schoo] Arts 
for papier-m&ché formulae.) 
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ETHEL B. DAMERON 


John Pitman School 
St. Louis County 





Kirkwood, Missouri 





@ This happens to apply only to stockings, silk, rayon, or the lowly serviceable cotton. All are in this race of rug making and at last 
the stocking runner comes into its own usefulness. 


@ Conservation is always a salvation. Whether or not we need to think of it seriously, all depends on conditions. At this particular 
time much thought is given along the line of conservation, and with this trend in mind children’s ideas must not be overlooked. 


@ Weaving rugs for floor games at school or for home use is not only enjoyable but a constructive pastime at home and a useful 
handicraft at school. 


@ Small children with the help of the manual training department, the older boys or the janitor, can easily make a loom. Any dis- 
carded lumber of the correct weight and size may be used and the children enjoy this possessive activity of supplying materials. 


@ Our loom is 4 feet by 5 feet, made from sturdy but lightweight lumber from packing boxes which the children brought. This 4x 5 
dimension we found to be a nice size in every way. The loom is easily moved about the room and the rug is a size that will accommodate 
various floor games as well as a covering in case of illness. 


@ The small nails on which to string the twine were placed about one-half inch apart and the two iron rods on each side were held in 
place by little 10-cent-store braces. If these iron rods are not used, the weaving pulls to the center. When the completed piece is ready to 
be removed, just pull out the iron rods, unhook the twine from the nails, and the rug is ready for its burlap lining. 


@ In preparing the stockings for weaving, have the children cut the heavy part of the foot from heel to toe, also open up the top to give 
more length. Tie the toe to the top which makes a small knot that can easily be kept to the back and never seen in finished product. Older 
children like to sew the stockings as in a rag rug, but smaller children find the tying easier. 


@ The whole process is not only enjoyable, constructive busy work, but conservatively educational. 
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These were made of tow 
sacks and painted with 
inexpensive enamel paint. 
The students first drew the 
Indian designs on paper 
and worked out colors 
with wax crayon. These 
were then redrawn on 
washed and hemmed sack- 
ing before painting them 
with enamel 
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ENTIC INDIAN COSTUMES 





E. D. MEYERS, Instructor, Webster Groves High School, Webster Groves, Missouri 


HE lure of Indian lore is irresistible to the youth 

of our nation, and in this respective instance 
has contributed much pleasure—grown-ups 
have much enthusiasm for the work. 


@ Indian dancing presented by a local Boy 
Scout troup at the Boy Scout Circus aroused a 
passive interest that later grew into a major 
one as the same troop presented Indian Lore as its subject at the 
Merit Badge Show the following year. This interest became more 
and more apparent in certain classes at school, especially in 
design and craft classes. Feeling that this trend of thought was 
an excellent stimulus for design and craft work we decided to 
do a problem in Indian arts and crafts. This problem was corre- 
lated with social science and English and proved very successful. 





@ Research into the social life and costumes and weapons of the 
American Indian was carried on in the social science classes and 
the English classes furnished inspiration with a study of legends 
and drama. Many interesting trips to various museums, studying 
the fine collections of costumes and relics, were very inspirational. 
A great deal of fun was experienced in the study of the preparation 
of hides for drums and clothing. Actual participation in making 
par flesh was experienced and was very successful. 


@ Making the costumes was enjoyed even though it entailed 
much hard work and time. It was influenced by the research to 


such an extent that adherence to the authenticity was very marked; 
The war shirts in some instances were made of real deerskin, but 
most of them had to be constructed of suede sheepskins. These 
shirts were decorated with bead strips, beaded ermine tails, and 
scalp locks (of Chinese hair fringe). Leggings were made of cloth 
and skins, decorated with the conventional bead strips and knick- 
knacks. The making of headdresses was much fun and employed 
a wide variety of styles. The bonnets were very beautiful and the 
material used was of the best and authentic. Real eagle feathers— 
tail and fluff, white rabbit fur was procured. Brow bands, rosettes, 
and drops were carefully done. Roaches of porcupine and deer 
hair, and a variety of other ceremonial headdresses were also 
procured. 


®@ This project lasted for one semester and interest ran high at all 
times. The girls were as much interested as the boys and helped 
with the sewing and beading. They expressed a desire to produce 
a squaw’s costume, but time would not permit. The costumes have 
been in demand in various school activities, such as pageants at 
football games, in the social science classes when the study of the 
Indian is being discussed, plays, and dances presented by the 
scout troops at council fires, etc. 


@ Whenever possible we are always adding to our collection and 
find that the popularity is as great as it was two years ago when we 
first ventured into the realm of the arts and crafts of the American 
Indian. 
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ALICE WHITTAKER SMITH 


MICHOACAN 
Plate 3. Figures 1, 2, 3 


The girls wear petticoats with embroidered 
borders, embroidered waists, pleated skirts, 
heavy woven belts, large decorated rebosas. 

The men wear the white cotton suit. The 
sombrero is made with a flat crown. 

Los Viejitos—comic dance of the “‘little old 
men.” Full white cotton pants with cross-stitch 
borders around the bottoms of the legs. Masks 
are worn and they carry gnarled canes. 
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CHIAPAS 


The girl wears a full white skirt, a waist with a wide bertha collar, 
bright blue or magenta rebosa. 


(a) The collar of the waist is lavishly embroidered and lace 
edged. 


(b) Around the bottom of the skirt is eyelet insertion and a lace 
edging. A ribbon in contrasting color with the rebosa is threaded 
through the insertion. 


The men wear the customary white cotton suit and sombrero. 
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This tunic was chosen from the great variety of interesting tunics 
worn in these states because a unique headdress is worn with it. 

The skirt is like those of Michoacan. The tunic is of heavy white 
cotton material. It reaches from wrist to wrist. There are rows of 
embroidered pink flowers and green leaves down the front and 
side seams. The neck is a straight slit finished with a braid of many 
colored silk floss in the front and back. This is sewn on, leaving the 
ends to fall as tassels. 

The headdress is of a very heavy, hard, black woolen yarn. The 
yarn is twisted together and wound around the head so that the 
loose strands fall the full length of the tunic. 






















































A SUBJECT FOR APPLIED DESIGN 
EXICAN OLLS _ AtLice wWHrTaKER SMITH, Bakersfield, California 
THE DOLL BODY 

@ Materials: unbleached muslin; cotton batting; black mercerized darning floss; poster paint, or red and black embroidery floss; cake 
rouge; dark sun-tan face powder. 

@ This doll is made as you make any small rag doll, but to make it look a little more like Mexican dolls, I have outlined the following ° 
suggestions. 

1. Take a small dart (see pattern) on bodies for girl dolls. Their full skirts will then fit without appearing bulky. 
2. Gather the circle on the back of the head, stuffing it very hard, to give the head a round shape. Hair will appear better and som- 
breros will fit in a more lifelike manner if this is done. 
3. Put the soles of the feet in by hand. 
4. Before legs or arms are stuffed, put a small, soft piece of cotton in fingers and toes. Quilt them so that the effect is of fingers and toes 
as shown in the drawing of ‘Doll body, ready for finishing.”” Quilt only the feet for those dolls to be barefoot or to wear sandals. 
. Arms can be bent when half stuffed by sewing a tuck at the elbow. 
. Paint or emboider faces before putting on the hair. 
. Use sun-tan face powder for body color. Rouge is preferred for face coloring. 
. Faces have added sparkle by touching up eye corners with white. 
. Hair: 

(a) Braided hair—Draw the part line 
over the head. Sew long strands of the black 
mercerized darning floss under the line from 
the forehead to the back of the neck. Braid 
the strands and fasten, ready for ribbons. 

(b) Boys’ hair—Embroider the floss on 
the head, using a large needle and as many 
strands of floss as can be pulled through the 
muslin. Leave loose strands to fall over the 
forehead. 

(c) Coifed hair—Cover the head with 
long stitches of floss as for boys’ hair. Make 
hair knots or braids separately before sewing 
them on the head. 
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STATE OF MEXICO 
INTO HIDALGO 


STATE OF MEXICO INTO HIDALGO 


These costumes are peon, or Indian, which 
is far from being a reproach, for it is these 
simple people who still wear the most inter- 
esting and delightful clothes in Mexico. 

1. The boy wears loose fitting white cotton 
trousers, white or colored shirt, a bright sash, 
sandals and sombrero. The latter can be cro- 
cheted of raffia or string. The cock is made of 
felt or crepe paper. 

2. The girl wears a white waist, skirt, rebosa, 
and carries a bag. 
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1 YUCATAN TOLUCA 
J The girl wears a white cotton dress. The waist is cut like a tunic Toluca is in the state of Michoacan. The women of Toluca are 
f with a large square collar which is embroidered. There are two the only women in Mexico who wear sombreros. They also wear 
d underskirts of varying lengths that are lace edged. The petticoat what is actually a silk serape over their blouses while they are on 
y is lace edged. The rebosa is large and full and is magenta or dark the street. In the house a unique little headdress is worn. Their 
e blue. general apparel conforms to the Michoacan pattern. 

The boy wears a white cotton suit. The trousers are wrapped One of the girls has a famous Toluca butterfly basket on her 
e about the ankles with tape. The shirt is worn over the trousers. head. The border at the side of this illustration is taken from a 
e piece of Toluca pottery. 
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ALICE WHITTAKER SMITH 


MICHOACAN 
Plate 3. Figures 1, 2, 3 


The girls wear petticoats with embroidered 
borders, embroidered waists, pleated skirts, 
heavy woven belts, large decorated rebosas. 

The men wear the white cotton suit. The 
sombrero is made with a flat crown. 

Los Viejitos—comic dance of the “‘little old 
men.” Full white cotton pants with cross-stitch 
borders around the bottoms of the legs. Masks 
are worn and they carry gnarled canes. 
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CHIAPAS 


The girl wears a full white skirt, a waist with a wide bertha collar, 
bright blue or magenta rebosa. 

(a) The collar of the waist is lavishly embroidered and lace 
edged. 

(b) Around the bottom of the skirt is eyelet insertion and a lace 
edging. A ribbon in contrasting color with the rebosa is threaded 
through the insertion. 


The men wear the customary white cotton suit and sombrero. 
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This tunic was chosen from the great variety of interesting tunics 
worn in these states because a unique headdress is worn with it. 

The skirt is like those of Michoacan. The tunic is of heavy white 
cotton material. It reaches from wrist to wrist. There are rows of 
embroidered pink flowers and green leaves down the front and 
side seams. The neck is a straight slit finished with a braid of many 
colored silk floss in the front and back. This is sewn on, leaving the 
ends to fall as tassels. 

The headdress is of a very heavy, hard, black woolen yarn. The 
yarn is twisted together and wound around the head so that the 
loose strands fall the full length of the tunic. 

























































A SUBJECT FOR APPLIED DESIGN 
EXICAN OLLS _ AtLice warrraKer SMITH, Bakersfield, California 
THE DOLL BODY 

@ Materials: unbleached muslin; cotton batting; black mercerized darning floss; poster paint, or red and black embroidery floss; cake 
rouge; dark sun-tan face powder. 

@ This doll is made as you make any small rag doll, but to make it look a little more like Mexican dolls, I have outlined the following 
suggestions. 

1. Take a small dart (see pattern) on bodies for girl dolls. Their full skirts will then fit without appearing bulky. 
2. Gather the circle on the back of the head, stuffing it very hard, to give the head a round shape. Hair will appear better and som- 
breros will fit in a more lifelike manner if this is done. 
3. Put the soles of the feet in by hand. 
4. Before legs or arms are stuffed, put a small, soft piece of cotton in fingers and toes. Quilt them so that the effect is of fingers and toes 
as shown in the drawing of “Doll body, ready for finishing.” Quilt only the feet for those dolls to be barefoot or to wear sandals. 
. Arms can be bent when half stuffed by sewing a tuck at the elbow. 
. Paint or emboider faces before putting on the hair. 
. Use sun-tan face powder for body color. Rouge is preferred for face coloring. 
. Faces have added sparkle by touching up eye corners with white. 
. Hair: 

(a) Braided hair—Draw the part line 
over the head. Sew long strands of the black 
mercerized darning floss under the line from STATE OF MEXICO 
the forehead to the back of the neck. Braid INTO HIDALGO 
the strands and fasten, ready for ribbons. 

(b) Boys’ hair—Embroider the floss on 
the head, using a large needle and as many 
strands of floss as can be pulled through the 
muslin. Leave loose strands to fall over the’ 
forehead. 

(c) Coifed hair—Cover the head with 
long stitches of floss as for boys’ hair. Make 
hair knots or braids separately before sewing 
them on the head. 
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STATE OF MEXICO INTO HIDALGO 


These costumes are peon, or Indian, which 
is far from being a reproach, for it is these 
simple people who still wear the most inter- 
esting and delightful clothes in Mexico. 

1. The boy wears loose fitting white cotton 
trousers, white or colored shirt, a bright sash, 
sandals and sombrero. The latter can be cro- 
cheted of raffia or string. The cock is made of 
felt or crepe paper. 

2. The girl wears a white waist, skirt, rebosa, 
and carries a bag. 
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: YUCATAN TOLUCA 
The girl wears a white cotton dress. The waist is cut like a tunic Toluca is in the state of Michoacan. The women of Toluca are 
with a large square collar which is embroidered. There are two the only women in Mexico who wear sombreros. They also wear 
underskirts of varying lengths that are lace edged. The petticoat what is actually a silk serape over their blouses while they are on 
y is lace edged. The rebosa is large and full and is magenta or dark the street. In the house a unique little headdress is worn. Their 
> blue. general apparel conforms to the Michoacan pattern. 

The boy wears a white cotton suit. The trousers are wrapped One of the girls has a famous Toluca butterfly basket on her 
B about the ankles with tape. The shirt is worn over the trousers. head. The border at the side of this illustration is taken from a 


piece of Toluca pottery. 
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Three 
Dimensional 


Heads 


HELEN RUTH HUBER 
William A. Wirt High 
School, Gary, Indiana 


HE teaching of heads structure with cut paper in 
dimensional form has many advantages over 
pencil, pen, or charcoal. To the student there 
is no drudgery, it is ‘““fun.”’ It offers the lure of 
color, and lovely textured papers, responsive 
to most any method of procedure. 


@ In creating the head and its accompanying 
hat, we stressed elimination of detail, and decorative value; 
naturalism was taboo. 


@ The correct facial proportions were more easily arrived at, in 
that they could be put on the basic face oval and moved about 
until they were in the right position. Strips of paper were pulled 
along the sharp edge of the scissors to form curls and plumes, 
braids were plaited and pasted on, bows were tied and put in 








place, on one hat the cherries were stuffed to achieve greater 
roundness. 


@ The problem of heads has been approached in this manner 
as low as sixth grade. Since the way of working is in big masses, 
the child does not have the opportunity to struggle over nostrils 
and eyelashes, to the detriment of everything else. When he looks 
at the face as a unified whole he seems to feel better space relation- 
ship. The child does not draw the face first, he works directly in 
cut paper, choosing any type face he wants. 


@ The use of this problem is not confined to classroom activity. 
In our school we have used the heads and whole figures on hall 
posters to attract attention. Made in heroic sizes these same heads 
have served as dance decorations, in smaller sizes they became 
place cards and favors for high school dinners 
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HAT 
DESIGNS 


LUCY M. JONES 
Art Supervisor 


CLEO GREGORY, Teacher 


Knowing the class’s fondness for 
sketching heads the idea of fitting 
hats seemed a suitable design 
subject for the students of the 
McKinley Junior High School at 
Alton, Illinois. The entire class 
took up the project, the boys being 
most enthusiastic. Those shown 
here were done in one-half hour. 






























Large design panels by students of the Horace Mann Junior High School in Burlington, lowa. These were done under the direction 
of May Hohlen and were entered in a Graphic and Plastic Arts contest. The medium is poster paint and the two posters show a good 
relation of color values 





“Yellow and Brown Butterflies on a turquoise background, and the thistles were purple. Also a bright red octopus 
floated in a turquoise sea."’ These are two of the large tempera rg which decorated a set of folding doors at the 
Roosevelt School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, by eighth grade students of Mrs. Alma Monahan. Myrtle E. Sell, Supervisor of Art. 
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MODERN APPROACH TO DESIGN 


Supervised in the Classroom of JEANNETTE M. UNDERWOOD = Kenmore High School, Kenmore, New York 


O QUICKLY and easily get original good designs from high school students is not so easy to do, especially at the beginning of 
a school year. Yet both of these seem to have been accomplished in an experimental lesson using finger paint. 


@ Finger painting as an approach to design in the high school is an entirely new slant. In the past it has been more or less 
thought of in connection with the elementary grades where freedom and play are prevalent. 


@ Asan approach to the second year design course, Miss Underwood of the Kenmore High School felt the restlessness of her 
group as they came in from their summer vacation. To start the year by saying, ‘‘We are going to do an all-over pattern,”’ would 
have been a terrific jolt at such an early period. Miss Underwood told her students to take finger paint and paper and “play 
around” for a while. Nothing was said at first as to the ultimate purpose of this play, although it was suggested that single unit 
effects were to be sought. 


@ Though the students wondered what it was all about, they soon became very absorbed in the play with lines and forms that the 
medium so readily allowed. Freely and easily they swirled lines in various directions on the paper. It was fun to watch the patterns that 
so easily emerged beneath the finger tips. Medium, as such, was practically forgotten, as all attention was focused on the changing pat- 
terns. (See Figure 1.) 


@ Later these students were told to study their work and find in it some portion that might be used with additional refinement as a unit 
for an all-over repeat pattern. The use of finders made this search almost as interesting as the making of the original lines. 


@ The most promising section having thus been selected by each student, he then set about, by means of thumbnail sketches in black 
and white and gray, to refine and modify the unit until it was suitable for use in an all-over pattern in color. This manner of making the 
original motifs, produced designs noticeably lacking the stiffness and formality of designs laboriously constructed line by line. Color plans 
having been made, the final design was worked out on 14- by 20-inch illustration board. 


@ This experimental lesson proved a very inspiring project to the students. From the start it took away the fear of making original 
designs and in its place instilled a confidence and interest that made the students seek every opportunity to continue their work during free 
hours, study periods, and after school. They seemed to enjoy the feeling of creativeness that the project inspired in them. It gave them 
confidence as well as satisfaction. Each felt the unique originality of his own design, and at each stage of the problem enjoyed the creative 
challenge to improve the design at that step. 
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ATERIALS: Paper, No. 5, 6, or 7 brush, 


and water colors. 


1. Aim: to fill a space with floral 
forms by direct painting of the design. 


2. Preparation: Show decorative 

floral forms as found in fabrics and 

objects. Teacher illustrates on the blackboard with 

brush and water or on paper with color several forms 

of decorative flowers, leaves, and stems. Pupils 
practice same. 


3. Working of Problem: White paper may be 
tinted by pouring a little water on it from the cup and 
spreading the water with fingers. Ai little color is 


A LESSON IN 
DESIGN 


for the 8th Year 


MARIE G. RODIER 
New York City 


spread over the wet paper gently with the side of the 
brush. Let the tint dry. 

© A large flower form is painted above the center 
of the paper. No pencil outlines are drawn. A grace- 
ful stem is made from the flower to the bottom of the 
paper. A smaller stem may be added. 

© Leaves of various sizes and twists are placed on 
the stem. To control and relate the whole growth an 
analogous darker color is used to outline the whole 
and at times brought into the larger forms. 


4. Result: The mind is trained in imagination, quick 
perception and initiative to create and organize. The 
field of observation is widened by noticing appro- 
priate objects for this type of decoration. 
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An interesting grade experiment in wax crayon, especially adaptable to decorating 
cloth. The technique is explained by Miss Todd in her article, page 137 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new ideas, and new ways of using old ideas are invited 
for this section. Address all articles to Pedro deLemos, Stanford University, California 





EXPERIMENTS IN DESIGN 


(See illustrations on opposite page) 


HESE designs were made on cheap newsprint paper 
with left-over broken crayons about an inch long. The 
units of the design were cut out of manila drawing paper 
and placed on the desk. Over these the newsprint paper 
was laid. The broken crayons were then rubbed over 
the art paper designs. The children exclaimed, “It's 
magic.” We tried it in every grade from second 
through the sixth. The second graders jumped up and down. 
They screamed and laughed. Sammy kept saying, “I’ve never 
had so much fun in my life. Look at the Indian's feathers coming 


out. Look at Mary's rabbit.” 


@ The fifth and sixth grade experimented with the technique. 
We bought percale of all the lightest colors we could get. The 
green and blue were not as successful because they were not as 
light in value as the yellow, white, pink, and peach color. When 
the red, purple, green, and magenta crayons were used on the 
green and blue the result was not gay. We decided that the yellow 
and white were most successful. The pink and peach were inter- 
esting. 

@ The children were so pleased with the results on cloth that 
they took them home immediately for their ‘‘mother’s birthday or 
anniversary.’ Strange that so many birthdays and anniversaries 
crowded into one week. 





UNG sstu- 
dents at San 
Jose, Cali- 
fornia, are 
very much 
absorbed 
making all-over stick 
print patterns. Phil- 
oma Goldsworthy, 
Supervisor of Art 





JESSIE TODD 
University of Chicago Elementary School 


@ We experimented on cloth of other kinds but found that the 
percale was best. 


@ The children tried rubbing crayon of one color over crayon of 
another color. This was messy. 


@ The children who studied Egypt made designs of pyramids, 
camels, palm trees, etc. 


@ Those who studied Indians made designs of canoes and other 
Indian units. 


@ Other children made units which did not correlate with school 
subjects. 


@ The teacher tried designs of foreign children dancing and 
large flowers in between the dancers. Some of these designs were 
successful. Others were not. We decided that the simple designs 
worked out better in this technique than the detailed designs. 

@ Children learn to design by doing many quick problems; not 
by doing several designs that require a long period of time. 

@ A yard of percale could be colored in a half hour after the 
design was cut. The simple designs were cut in ten minutes. By 
folding the paper, four units could be cut at one time. 

@ Because our children and even the college students enjoyed 
this technique, we want to pass it on to other children by means of 
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STENCIL 
DESIGN 
from 
SCRAP 
CRAYON 


IRENE HAZEL, Art Supervisor 
Public Schools 


Caruthersville, Missouri 








HILE the design desire was rampant, I 
thought it a good time to do a simple 
stencil and make use of some scrap crayons left from 
our mural work. Each person took a piece of the back 
of his drawing tablet (the slick side) and cut out his 
stencil form, then chose the colored crayon he wished 
to use, rolled it to powder with his pencil, and applied 


FUN WITH 
SQUARED PAPER 


JANE ALLEN, Lincoln Junior High School 
Monroe, Michigan 


HERE comes a time in every art teacher's life, when an 
idea is as hard to find as a needle in a haystack. 

@ At one of these times, I saw some one-quarter-inch 
squared paper back on a shelf. It reminded me of the 
old samplers, but modern children probably couldn't 
get excited about those; however, they might be induced to make 
pictures or designs in squares. 





@ The idea worked. They liked the squared paper and were 
anxious to see what they could do with it. Junior high school is a 
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the stencil simply by using his finger to rub the colored 
crayon into the paper. This was done in one period 
and although quite ‘“‘mussy’’ was more fun than 
all. 

® With reluctance we left our design work, but 
there’s always something else, just as interesting as 
the present project, to do in art. 





good place to experiment with any materials because they love to 
try things out, incidentally, teachers included. The only instruc- 
tions I gave were: to remember to make the picture or design fit 
the page, and not to use round lines, but diagonals instead. 


@ The children enjoyed this problem immensely. Those who 
made a picture had a good time trying to make their automobile or 
tree or train look real without using circles, and those doing de- 
signs had fun counting the squares to make each side of the design 
appear the same. 


@ Most every pupil experienced success as illustrated by the 
accompanying examples. Frequently I still get requests for a 
“squared paper day.” 





NELL SHEPARD 


made by students of 
Monroe School, Phoenix, Arizona 


All-Over Designs 
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DECORATIVE BIRDS 


CYNTHIA HOLSTER 
Algona, Iowa 


N PREPARATION for a decorative bird 

lesson, the sixth grade pupils first 

looked at photographs and paintings of 

various types of birds, such as robins, 
©} bluejays, peacocks, parrots, etc. They 

noticed the variety and the peculiarities 

in the types of bodies, wings, tails, 
heads, bills, and top-knots. They then sketched many 
examples of these parts on scratch paper for the 
purpose of familiarizing themselves with the char- 
acteristics of each. 


® The next step in the lesson was the planning of 
an imaginary, decorative bird based on the realistic 
birds studied. The natural characteristics of the birds, 
used as a basis, were to be exaggerated and elab- 
orated to form a decorative design. 


® Preliminary sketches were made with chalk on 

gray manila paper. The children were cautioned to 
draw the bird large enough so that it would fill the 
space in a pleasing way. In designing the various 
parts of the bird, variety with repetition was con- 
sidered important. The head, top-knot, bill, wings, 
and tail all offered very good possibilities for dec- 
orative treatment. 


® The colors used were bright and gay. They were 
repeated in several locations in the design so as to 
form an all-over pattern of color on the page. 


® Now came the problem of filling the background 
spaces. The children were asked ‘‘What kind of sur- 
roundings do birds have?’ and ‘“‘What can we draw 
in the background to suggest these surroundings?” 
Leaves, twigs, flowers, and berries seemed to be the 
most suitable materials. In putting in the background, 
the children understood that the same design treat- 
ment used on the bird should also be employed on the 
background so that background and bird would be in 
keeping. The children made several sketches of 
leaves—plain pointed ones, triangular or circular 
ones, leaves divided into two shades of green, leaves 
with stripes, dots, or borders. The flowers and berries 
were also sketched in fanciful, imaginary ways. 


® Branches, if included in the picture, were also 
planned in a decorative manner. Some were checked 
or striped and others were worked out in a zigzag or 
scalloped fashion. 


® No ground line was indicated, and the sky was not 
colored. It was felt that the grey manila paper made 
an excellent background for the brilliant colors of the 
bird and accessories. 
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IRD 
ORDERS 


After a science study of birds the 
fifth grade students of Miss ; 
Eleanor Winslow decided to use 








the subject for a cut paper lesson 
in design borders. The designs 
were later used for stencils and 
applied to pillow tops, scarfs, 
boxes, etc. Dunbar School, East 
St. Louis, Illinois. Carmen A. 
Trimmer, Supervisor of Art. 


OLOR AND 
DESIGN 


RUTH MILES 
Martinsville, Indiana 
























® In the study of color and design I feel that the 
children accomplish more if they mix the colors and 
make their own colored paper. 


® After the study of color harmony in the grades we 
apply the colors to designs, using some assigned 
subject in each grade. 


® When all the children have completed their 
designs, using as much originality as possible, we use 
the colored papers we have painted for the parts of 
the design, each child using his own selection of 
colors. 


® For example, in the third grade we have made a 
simple pot of flowers, in the fourth grade a decora- 
tive bird, in the fifth grade gold fish in an aquarium, 
and in the sixth grade a vase of flowers. This includes 
the study of flower arrangement. 


® This method involves painting, color, and design 
and gives opportunity for freedom of expression. 


®@ Black paper makes an attractive background for 
most of the designs since they are usually very 


colorful. 












DESIGN INTEGRATION 


IMPLE design is taught in the third grade by just dividing 

the paper into squares and planning in each square a 

simple object. I have used the design problem in 

October, so that the children can use Columbus ships, 

the Mayflower, and the Indian canoe as motifs, thus 
integrating with Social Science studies. 

@ We divide an 18- by 24-inch manila paper into squares 6 by 6 
inches. Before any work is done on this paper, the children work 
out their ship design in a 6- by 6-inch square of manila paper. 
In this square the child is taught he is going to have two spaces, 
water and sky space and one motif a ship for his design. And then 
he is going to repeat this design in the squares of his large paper 
and draw each motif as much like the first one as he can. If he 
cares he may alternate with a blank area. These designs are very 
simple, but the child absorbs the feeling of repetition, introducing 
him to his principles of Balance, Rhythm and Unity, of which 
we say nothing. 

@ The lesson is repeated in the fourth grade, children using motifs 
from Holland, Eskimos, Indians, transportation, Swiss, etc. Rhythm 
is beginning to be noticed by some part of the design being carried 
into the next block. 

@ This lesson continues in the fifth grade. This year the children 
integrated their designs with the study of Virginia. Some interest- 
ing designs were obtained, using the growing of peanuts as a motif. 


@ In the sixth grade we look for originality. The problem is as- 
signed and the children work up as many different designs as they 
have ideas, the best are selected from these to be placed on the 
large paper. 

@ Some children represented hobbies; as one child loves to draw 
faces, she used this as her motif for her design. Another girl 
interested in horses used horses and riding motifs. From the boys, 
footballs and helmets were their designs. At the time the children 
were making designs, Egypt was being studied in Social Science. 
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HELEN REDCAY SNOOK, Art Supervisor 
HERMAN MARTORANA, Instructor, 6th Grade 
Newton, New Jersey 


Many designs were inspired by Egyptian architecutre, people 
and their country. Books on the teacher's desk gave another pupil 
an idea for a repeat. 


@ These designs are worked out accurately in a 6- by 6-inch 
square and these children are then allowed to use tracing paper to 
obtain an accurate drawing in each square. The principles of 
Design, Balance, Rhythm, and Unity are explained in reference to 
making an all-over repeat. The children’s use of Rhythm can be 
easily seen now in their design carrying over some part of the 
design and linking it with something in the next block, the finished 
problem a harmonious unit. 


@ The purpose of all-over designs is explained. All-over designs 
are used for dress materials, chintzes, cretonnes for draperies, wall- 
paper, rugs, linings for books, fancy wrapping papers, etc. 


@ I showed them my smock which was made of chintz design 
inspired by the book ‘‘“Gone With the Wind,” thus the name of the 
chintz pattern. Design made up of Southern motifs, Civil War, 
fields of cotton, and Southern homes, etc. I also had a piece of 
wrapping paper I received at a railroad station when I purchased 
a magazine. Design on paper various modes of transportation, 
quite appropriate for a magazine stand at a station to use. 


@ Some of the popular designs of the year discussed, that we 
had seen made up in ties or dresses were Ballantine's cheerful 
three rings, Maxwell House, Socony, Bell Telephone, Life Savers, 
Pontiac, Planters Peanuts, Wrigley’s Greyhound, Uneeda Biscuit. 
The children knew all these motifs, but they never thought of using 
them as a repeat for a design. 


@ Thus, the children learned “What Prompts Design.” This 
simple method of teaching all-over repeats leads to advanced 
designing which is continued in high school. 


sixth grade pupils. Miss Virginia Belke, Dale 
of Art, Oshkosh Public Schools 
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WALL- 
Mi PAPER 
BACKGROUNDS 


ANNA R. STANFORD 
Director of Art 

Olympia High School 

Olympia, Washington 
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The design project was ‘Dream 
Houses’’ and we had wallpaper 
samples to work on. The most 
important part of the lesson was to 
make the house design be part of 
the wallpaper design. 








ecorative 


Houses 


by Students of 
NELL F. SHEPARD 


Phoenix, Arizona 











Design was the predominant 
thought, also a bisymmetric 
arrangement. These were 
rendered in heavy and light 
crayon technique. 
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Within the Family Circle 


A complete pageant of transportation in the 
United States from the landing of the first horses 
tc the present modern highways. Thirty-five 
scenes are illustrated—this is reproduced from 
the big exhibit of Golden Gate Exposition. Order 
“Highways of Progress." Send 25 cents to 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


. . . 


Here is an interesting item about one of the 
younger members of the School Arts Family 
which appeared in the October 23 issue of the 
Rockland (Maine) Courier-Gazette. Emma Lou 
Peaslee of Rockland, Maine—she’ll be going to 
high school in another year or two—gave a talk 
and demonstration of Finger Painting before the 
Rockland Arts and Crafts Society. Of course, 
what pleased your Secretary was her quoting of 
School Arts as to the work children have done 
with finger paint. That just gives your Secretary 
a chance to mention again that demonstration 
should be part of every school art exhibit. My, 
how people do crowd around a demonstration— 
and as is often the case the most skeptical go 
away the most enthusiastic about art for schools. 


* * * 


Like to try wood carving in your art classes this 
winter? Then get out your November Better 
Homes and Gardens Magazine, turn to page 
96 and learn how a jackknife and stray pieces of 
poplar, pine and willow can give you a start. This 
wood whittling instruction comes from Amanda 
Watkins of the Martha Berry Schools. 











228 clever, catchy design motifs 


SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN 
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1112 Printers Building 


by Margot Lyon and Esther deLemos 
18 sheets 84%” x 11” illustrations. 
29 different plates 
These are the types of design which 
go over in a big way with your pupils, 
because the two youthful artists wh« 





t platesin colors. 


drew these designs are only a few 
years older than your pupils. 
Note the style shown in the illustra- 


tions—imagine having thiscollection 
covering design motifs for flowers, 
trees, houses, butterflies, 
birds, animals, decorative figures,sea- 
side and ships, cliffs and mountains 


insects, 


Modern in every sense of the word 
yet basedon those same fundamental 
basic rules of good design which you 
have always taught. Put 
signs to work in your class and watch 


these de- 


the rapid strides your pupils make. 


Order your copy of 
Simplified Modern Design 


Send only $2.00 


W orcester, Massachusetts 
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LEATHERCRAFT 


Seventeen plates—8 of them double size— 
which give you all the essential step-by- 
step methods of doing good leathercratt; 
8 plates of diagrammed instructions— 
applying designs—tooling, incising, mod- 
eling, lacing, stamping; 8 plates giving 
you working instructions for making covers 
for books, book-ends, purses, mats—with 
51 full-size designs ready to apply. Printed 
instructions tell you about the techniques, 
and little short cuts that improve your craft 


work. 
Only $1.00 


ART METAL CRAFT 


Do you know that there are 7 important 
tools for metal craft? And here are the 
instructions, the projects and even the 
designs for completing 47 articles—book- 
ends, candlesticks, boxes, bowls, lan- 
terns, etc.—with these 7 tools. Shows you 
how they etch silver, brass and copper and 
what acids to use, how to tool the metals, 
how to shape bowls. These simple tools 
and these few instructions put successful 
metal work within the reach of all art 


classes. 
Send $2.00 for your copy 
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4 Crafts for this year’s art classes 


TEXTILE DECORATION 


Ten of the most successful methods for 
applying designs to textiles fully described 
and with the step-by-step methods fully 
illustrated—block printing, batik, tied and 
dyed, painting, stencil relief and so on. 
All instructions are illustrated, no making a 
mistake about a method. Forty-two full- 
size designs ready to use—many other 
design motifs which may be enlarged or 
reduced to fit textile work. Don't miss this 
help at this low price. 


$1.00 delivered 


PICTORIAL BLOCK PRINTING 


If you want to do successful block prints 
then here is your opportunity to follow in 
the footsteps of some excellent instructors. 
Sixteen plates of instructions and exam- 
ples—all the details in illustrated form— 
preparing the block, printing the block, 
techniques, subject matter. Some of the 
finest examples in the type of block prints 
you can use in your classes—character 
studies, landscapes, calendars, Christmas 
designs, etc. 


All this is yours for only $1.00 





Send Orders to SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


1112 PRINTERS BUILDING, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Nothing like that old holiday spirit to put the will-to-do into young hearts! 


And Christmas Murals on blackboard or paper... what better way to swing 


your art program into holiday gear? A Christmas mural in your classroom 


is a composite expression of the spirit of Christmas . . . a sharing of each 


student's ideas of Christmas with all of his classmates. 


BE SURE to choose your mediums carefully .. . have 
plenty of them on hand... in plenty of time. Here are 
three top choices . . . all suitable for blackboard or paper. 


Patter Pastella—ihe new blocky shape in box No. 


1053 is ideal for large work. Used on its side, it cuts a 
broad, smooth swath, with crisp, brilliant color. The new 
shape also minimizes breakage. 


Excella Sguares—Famous for their fine soft smooth- 
ness and deep richness of color. The velvety feel of Excello 
against the paper is an inspiration in itself. 


A grand stencil medium for Christmas Cards, too. Just load 
a stencil brush by stroking it against the desired color. 


Excello No. 910, 8 sticks, has recently been redesigned. 
The sticks are encased in protective sleeves for economy, 
convenience, and cleanliness. 


Great — Large round substantial sticks especially de- 


signed for easy grasping in small hands...and many advanced 
classes prefer it, too. The jumbo sticks are coated for greater 
strength and clean handling. Grade A chalk in gay colors, 
comes in 9- or 36-stick box. The regular size stick (Ambrite) 
is available in boxes of 7 to 144 sticks. 


Certified for Purity— 
LookfortheC ertihed 
Seal on the complete 
line of Old Faithful 
Grade A Color Ma- 
terials. 


Special Offer / 


These P & | Units will boost you right into the holiday 
mood. No. 105 “Holiday Designs and Ideas” . . . No. 
19-1 “Christmas Carol Designs and Borders.”” Both for the 
price of one (10 cents) for a limited 

time only. 


YOUR CLASSES WILL FORGE 
AHEAD UNDER “THAT HOLIDAY 
SPIRIT!’ 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
162-262 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 


New York San Francisco 


ee 
EXCELLO SQUARES 


EIGHT COLORS No. 910 
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WAX CRAYON 


Works Equally Well on Paper, 
Cardboard, Cloth and Wood 


| CRAYOLA i 
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ARTISTA 


FRESCOL COLORS 
A MODERN PAINTING TECHNIQUE 


A MODERN DEVELOPMENT » y & CRAYOLA 
IN SIMPLIFIED PAINTING - CRAYON 


@ A DRY COLOR IN COMPACT FORM. A FELT 
BRUSH IS USED FOR APPLYING THE COLOR. EXCELLENT FOR 1 j V Ni y 
@ THE STUDENT APPLIES HIS FELT BRUSH TO @ FREE ILLUSTRATION, 8 Raat pie 
THE FRESCOL AND PAINTS, RESULTING IN A ON ALL QUALITIES § CRAYOLA 
TECHNIQUE THAT IS UNUSUAL, YET MODERN. OF PAPER. 5 as 
@ WORK ON WOOD, 
®ARTISTA® 
®FRESCOLe _— GIVING AN EVEN SCHOOL CRAYONS 
IS PUT UP IN METAL ae, ~ COLOR VALUE piney Sitivn co 
BOXES AS FOLLOWS: ==. @ DECORATIVE DESIGN 
NO. D-12, 12 coLoRS ( RM ON CLOTH, GIVING A BRILLIANT RESULT. 


NO. D-8, 8 COLORS Ky BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 
NO. D-5, 5 COLORS : 41 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BINNEY & SMITH GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE 
from the BRADLEY line 


Bradley’s Water Colors and Bradley's Crayons give 


you everything you can ask of these mediums... full 


range of true colors, easy handling, smartly styled 


packages for storage between lessons... full value 


from every angle. Put these Bradley items in young 


hands, and watch interest increase. 


Easy to get... 


now sold by school supplies dealers everywhere. 


Manufacturers of Educational Materials 


for Eighty-one Years 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 











FIRST and 


FINEST TOOL OF 1001 USES 


A whole toolshop in one 
di hand. For precision work 
on metals, alloys, 
A‘ plastics, wood, % 
horn, bone, glass, (| @ 
N J etc. Original tool 
of this type and the 
favorite today. 
Uses 300 easy-to-change 
accessories to grind, drill, 
polish, rout, cut, carve, 
sand, saw, sharpen, en- » 
st- 
grave. Plugs in any paid 318 50 
socket. Weight 12 oz. with 7 . 


25,000 r. p. m. Accessories 


MAKES HAMMER- 
SMITHING EASY 


With this new 

tool marvel, even beginning students can 

make articles from copper, aluminum, 

pewter, brass, or silver, and give them 
a beautiful hand hammered finish. 


The Artizan hammers, surfaces 
sinks, shapes, forms, pierces, 
engraves, files, and does re- 

pousse work. A fascinating 
hobby tool or a means to earn 
. money. Plugs in any socket. 
e i Weight 114 pounds. 


! a f r Postpaid $99 50 
; wit 

mie | ‘a » Accessories ” 

FREE: 64-PAGE CATALOG CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


ORDER EITHER TOOL ON 1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. SO 
10 DAYS MONEY-BACK TRIAL Chicago, Illinois 


« « Makers of Quality Products for 40 Years » » 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








INTRODUCTION TO THE 
DECEMBER NUMBER 











* A personally conducted tour through 
School Arts for December may well begin at 
the front door of all good design—an under- 
standing of the elements which are always 
present and must be recognized in any work of 
art, particularly as applied to the ‘‘art’’ of teach- 
ing. Is teaching a project in design? Is writing 
an art embracing the fundamentals of sculpture, 
painting, architecture? May speaking be or- 
ganized by the same laws which govern other visi- 
ble works of art? Ruth Outland of Santa Barbara, 
in eight paragraphs, has made it very clear that 
the principles of repetition, rhythm, balance, pro- 
portion, are as essential for the harmonious or- 
ganization of one’s own personality, that of the 
child, time, physical equipment, etc., as they are 
for form, color and texture. She has given us an 
illuminating thought—an excellent introduction 
to this Design and Crafts discussion. 

* Originality in creating new ways of manipu- 
lating familiar mediums indicates not only the 
possession of imagination but an understanding 
of the principles of design, form, color, etc. 
Minerva Barron, Instructor at Skidmore College, 
leads us into pastures green as she develops this 
thought in “It’s Fun to Create.” With a sheet of 
paper, considered of use primarily in writing, 
drawing, or painting upon its surface, she sug- 
gests the creation of interesting shapes by rolling, 
folding, cutting, pasting, sewing, or other manipu- 
lation. The idea is difficult to explain in one para- 








50,000 


ART TEACHERS 


Have All Chosen 


APPLIED 


PEDRO J. 
LEMOS 


Director, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University 


HE complete Graded Course in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, and 
Handicraft. 398 pages of text and 
illustrations expressly suited for 
art instruction from Grades 1 to 
12. Hundreds of Illustrations, 
many in full color. Price, NOW 
only $5.00 postpaid. 





PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING , 
ASSOCIATION, Mountain View. Californi¢ 
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of the Rembrandt Colors 
TALENS & SON- Newark,.N.J. 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 


3"tubes-all colors-20%each 
Made in U.S.A. by the manufacturers 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENT ? 


For a dollar solve one of your shopping problems with a 

andsome set of 70 reproductions from the National 
Gallery of Art. Set comes in an attractive book-like 
container. Size 544x8 inches. Send $1.00. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
33 Boyd Street - - - Newton, Massachusetts 
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graph, for the article occupies two pages with 
several illustrations, in which the use of other 
mediums than paper are fully developed. 

* How many pupils have you who say “I can- 
not draw and know nothing about art’’? Well, the 
recommendation of Jessie Stern on page 114 may 
not solve the problem in every case, but a careful 
reading will suggest one way to create an interest 
in and an aptitude toward one phase of art appre- 
ciation . On the very next page Grace Dins- 
dale has a theory, supported by experience, for 
teaching the untalented and disinterested pupil 
to draw. She had a rough time for an entire 
semester with a group “laboring under the idea 
that art courses offer easy credits.’’ Then she had 
an inspiration and discovered a new trick. An 
interest was aroused which remained during the 
entire term. 

* Ceramic color processes, involving such 
technical terms as underglaze, overglaze, slip, 
sgraffito, sgraffita, low relief, high relief, trans- 
parent glaze, are very completely analyzed and 
illustrated in an article by Gertrude Ross, 
Instructor of Art Education at University of 
Minnesota. ‘Simplified’ is the word she uses, 
and nothing could be more simple even to the 
novice in ceramic art. For the upper grades this 
fascinating work has in it essential training in 
designing, form, color and technique; the result 
of good work will be articles of beauty and refine- 
ment. 

* Making heads in three dimensions, adorn- 
ing them with more or less ‘‘decorative’’ hats, 
using cut paper of all colors, is another novel 
way to teach perspective, decorative arrange- 
ment, and several other art elements. Good for 
junior high and even younger groups. 





You NEVER CAN TELL UNLESS YOU TRY IT! 
THAT’S WHY WE SAY 


TRY A Gree 


DRAWLET PEN 


We hope you're “from Missouri” in your attitude 
toward lettering pens because we want a chance to 
show you just how superior Drawlet Pens are. The 
best way we know is to have you try one with our 
compliments. Even when we tone down our enthusi- 
asm for the outstanding qualities of Drawlet Pens, 
we realize that they might seem too 
So we say...draw your own conclusions with a 
Drawlet. See for yourself how easily you can raise 
and lower the reservoir for cleaning... time after 
time. See for yourself how the reservoir stays in any 
position you want when you are using show-card 
colors. Send for your free Drawlet today. Esterbrook 
Pen Company, 76 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


DRAWLET PEN 
ERR RRR RRR RRR EEE 


good to be true. 




















ART 


for the SCHOOLS 
of AMERICA 


Encompassing all the fields of 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


This new book was not written pri- 
marily for those situated in centers of 
cultural attainment. It concerns itself 
with life beyond the reach of immedi- 
ate contact with artistic achievement 
far from great collections of antiques 
art examples, theaters, music halls, and 
museums. ART FOR THE SCHOOLS 
OF AMERICA should be of greatest 
use to teachers whose pupils live in 
small cities, towns, villages, and open 
country 


by HAROLD E. GREGG 


Supervisor of Art 
Newcastle County Schools, Delaware 


The author seeks continually to encourage 
stimulate, and keep alive the environment 
impulse of children to enjoy their own ideas 
through the many ways of expression in Art 


208 pages, 7" x 101%”, cloth 
fully illustrated, $2.00 


Send for an On Approval Examination Copy 


INTERNATIONAL 
TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


























HIGGINS—More Power to Your Drawing « Pioneers in Art and 
Engineering have, for 60 years, relied on the smooth-flowing blackness of Higgins 
American India Inks to interpret their ideas. Higgins suits the finest pen, the 
most exacting drafting instrument as well as brush and airbrush. Drawing inks 


also available in complete color range. Ask your dealer for a color card. 


Reprinted by permission of The American Weekly | 




















LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 








SEND 6c IN STAMPS TODAY FOR A 
COMPLETE SET OF THESE NUMBERS 


¢- HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 


Manufacturers of SPEEDBALL Pens—Boston Pencil Sharpeners 
SPEEOBALL Linoleum Block Printing Products 


CAMDEN N.J. 





HOBBY-CRAFT “ais 
Make beautiful statuettes, wall plaques, 
busts of famous people. Many subjects. Low FOR 


cost educational, entertaining craft for ele- XMAS 
mentary and high schools. Simple to mold, 
fascinating to color. Make delightful gifts. PROJECTS 


Your inquiry will bring particulars. 


HOBBYCRAFT, INC., 341 M. Pulaski Rd., Chicago, Illinois 
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* Several methods of teaching design are 
described on pages 134, 135, 137, 138, and 139. 
All grades are included in these reports of work 
done under the trained eyes of experts. In fact, 
every page from here on to the end of the maga- 
zine is filled with the most practical and diversified 
material on design problems. 


Of course you have no- 
ticed these marginal signs on 
several pages toward the center 
of the magazine, yes? You must 
have discovered, also, that 
they have a definite signifi- 
cance. At least it was in the 
mind of the editor that these 
particular pages, so marked, 


ww should be of more than ordi- 
nary helpfulness to those who 


need well-planned and simply developed prob- 
lems in creative hand work. These pages in 
September, October, and November, were par- 
ticularly valuable for such purpose. 

The Art Room Work Shop pages in this De- 
cember number give grade teachers of the arts 
several interesting subjects which will catch 
the imagination of students and assist in teaching 
the fundamentals of design and how to use the 
hands. 

There are illustrations and details for making 


ralegy 
ROOM 





table mats of linen, Chinese grass, straw, dec-'‘ 


orated in various ways, including simplified 
Javanese batik; block printed greeting cards and 
buffet sets; decorative masks of mAaché; sack rugs 
and runners, including the weaving of the 
material on looms which may be homemade; 
Indian costumes from head to feet, including sug- 
gestions for research into the social life of the 
American Indians; and finally working drawings 
and line illustrations for making Mexican costumes 
and Mexican dolls—a subject in applied design— 
a fascinating problem for teachers and fun for the 
children. 

Make practical use of these Art Room Work 
Shop pages and receive full value of the unusual 
help offered. 


* “Design and Crafts" is the title of this 
December number of School Arts—and it cer- 
tainly fulfills its mission! 


FAVORITE 
Water Soluble 


SILK SCREEN POSTER COLORS 


@ NON-INFLAMMABLE 


(No Fire Hazard) 


@ NON-CLOGGING 


@ QUICK DRYING 





WATER SOLUBLE colors are the answer to all school 
problems in the ever increasing use of the Silk Screen 
Process. 

Think of the cleanliness feature! These colors can be 
washed from the screen, squegee or hands simply with 
COLD WATER! No messiness. No special cleaners. 
No fire hazard. Easy working. These colors dry 50 
quickly that no stacking rack is necessary. Ideal colors 
for posters, greeting cards, yearbook inserts, place cards, 
programmes, etc. 

Your choice of 12 brilliant colors and black and white, 
packed in ready to use consistency. 

Pints $1.00, Quarts $1.80, Gal. $6.60 (school discount 
in quantity lots). Order today or write for Instruction Book- 
let giving valuable information on the Silk Screen Process. 


Write for free Encyclopedia of Art 
Materials, listing over 7000 items. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


GA-12-4! 
Artists’ Materials, Schoo! Art Supplies, 
Complete Line of Silk Screen Materials. 


425 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








HANDICRAFTS 


Leathercraft.. Metalcraft... Beadcrafts . . Plastics 
Papercrafts..Link Projects and other Leisurecrafts 
SEND FOR FREE ISSUE BIG CRAFT MAGAZINE 


LEISWURECRAFTS 


1035 So. Grand Avenue Dept.S Los Angeles 


———— 
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Dixon brings the teacher color 
assortments—and lead assort- 
ments! This means any color 
blend that could be desired in 
Dixon colored pencils! Further, 
the color of lead is matched in 
the color of the pencil itself, mak- 
ing it recognizable at a glance. 
Dixon colored pencils are obtain- 
able in assortments of 7, 8, 12, 24 
or 36, as wellas inindividual colors. 


DIXON “BEST” 


36 color choices in this fine col- 
ored pencil. The brilliant colors 
will make the student’s 

work look its best. 


DIXON “THINEX” 


36 color choices in Dixon’ Thinex.” 
And though its line is thin, its lead 
is tough and steady. “Thinex” 


colors, too, are clean and (e) 


bright. 
ee ”” 
DIXON “ANADEL 
24 color choices in this water- 
soluble, thin (but strong) lead 
the colored pencil with which it 
is possible to paint. 

. @ 
Pencil Sales Department 135-J1? 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. ] 
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| “OIL-WATER- TEMPERA- ~PASTEL 
Pure-Brilliant-Reliable 


“The Colors the a Wout’ Hove Used” 


ching Ais Cobrm 
ST. LOUIS, MO, yaatesens, MD. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY TO SELL 
ITS EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS THROUGH 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Effective October 1, Milton Bradley Company 
has inaugurated a new sales method for the dis- 
tribution of its extensive line of educational 
materials. For many years these Bradley products 
have been sold to school boards by direct contact 
through branch offices operated by the company. 
Under the new policy, Bradley educational sup- 
plies will be distributed nationally through es- 
tablished school supply dealers in all parts of 
the United States and Canada. By this method 
of distribution, the Bradley Company aims to 
extend the availability of its educational materials 
through expediting their delivery to customers, 
from nearby sources of supply in every locality. 
It will also permit the Company to concentrate 
exclusively upon the manufacture and promotion 
of its own products, and encourage a greater 
amplication of the scope of its manufactures by 
the addition of new materials in keeping with the 
requirements of the modern school. 

Under the new arrangement practically the 
entire staff of Bradley salesmen is retained, and 
will continue to call upon the school trade as in 
the past, the exception being that supplies will 
be delivered by nearby jobbers instead of from 
Bradley warehouses. Sales offices will be con- 
tinued at New York, in charge of Henry M. 
Powers, and in Boston with Edith M. Dow as 
Sales Manager for New England. The Chicago 
Office and warehouse will continue as at present, 
carrying a liberal stock of Bradley goods for 
prompt shipment to customers in the Middle West. 


POSTER CONTEST INCREASES IN 
CONTESTANTS AS WELL AS IN NUMBER 
OF AWARDS 


In announcing its 17th yearly Poster Contest, 
The Latham Foundation for the Promotion of 
Humane Education is glad to say that it has 
increased the number of its cash awards and 
scholarships. 

There are 155 cash awards ranging from $1.00 
to $50.00. These are given to students of all 
grades, from the first up through art schools and 
colleges. Posters are judged according to age 
groups. Certificates of Merit are also awarded in 
each group. 

In addition, there are 23 valuable art school 
scholarships sponsored by leading American and 
Canadian art schools. Both art school and high 
school students are eligible for these scholarships. 

This year a new set of prizes are being made for 
special groups and posters. 

The best posters from each contest are made up 
into Traveling Exhibits. There are now 40 of these 
being circulated. These are free, with the 
exception of a one-way express charge which is 
quite low. 

This Contest closes April 1, 1942. [Ilus- 
trated contest rules and details concerning the 
poster exhibits can be obtained by writing to 
John T. Lemos, Art Director of the Latham 
Foundation, Box 1322, Stanford University, 
California. 


Seasons Greetings 
ote : 
PEEDBALL 


the drawing & lettering pens 
that put the fun in making 
greeting cards, announcements, 
programs, invitations, ete. 


PENSE INKS 


are designed to} \meet 
the requirements} \ of 
master lettererss | 
artists every where 
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use that even. the 
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Our newest addition to the Speedball pens 


¥eeders are Hinged 
so you can Wipe thei clean. 


both pen and feeders are of 
tempered steel for longer 
service = Fan slit nibs and 
groved marking tips with 
Triple reservoir ink contro! 
\ deliver perfect strokes at 
~2 )any speed = FB has special 

oes fr ruling and drafting, 


way emt Oe the 


HUNT PEN CO. (0 


Drawn and Lettered with FBC Speedballe in Speedball inns 
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31 UNION SQUARE WEST 


Montreal awa 





SCHOLASTIC 
WATER COLOUR BOXES 


C 20 BOX 


Containing 20 Square Pans of Scholastic Water Colours, Tube 
of Chinese White, 2 Sable Hair Brushes, China Slant and Japanned 
Tin Water Cup — Per Box $5.50 


COMPLETE LIST OF SCHOLASTIC BOXES ON APPLICATION 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Toronto Winnipeg 











Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON Lid., at Wealdstone, England 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION...For Results 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Courses for 
beginners or advanced students. Fashion Drawing, 
Sketching, Life, Design, Styling, Fashion Writing, 
Fabric Analysis, Textile, Stage & Screen Design, In- 
tenor Decoration, Window Display, Men's Fashions Draw- 
ing, Draping, Grading, Dressmaking. Professional methods. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day & Eve. 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work. 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d Street, New York 











SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 


Conducted by URBI SOLER 
CLAY MODELING e STONE CUTTING e WOOD 
CARVING e LIFE DRAWING e TERRA COTTA 
CASTING 


Classes for beginners and advanced students— 
th day and evening. 


Make your application now. 
214 East 34th Street 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


OF ART 


@ THE CAREER ARTS 


Fascinating Direct-Project Training in Commercial Art, Dress Design. 
interior Decorating, Industrial Design, Cartooning, Painting. Special 
teachers’ courses. Faculty of 33 professionals. Get catalog. 


New York City 





School of Design for Women 


97th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising. Teacher 
training: B.F.A. degree. Pup- 
petry, jewelry, pottery. Day, 
evening, Saturday. Residences. 
Oldest school of art applied to 
industry. CaTALoc. 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








18 South Michigan Avenue, Suite 8-12. Chicago 


Current Exhibitions 


The Museum of Costume Art located in Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, announces an Exhibition 
of “Sources of Fashion Illustration” and ‘Fashion 
in Wartime,”’ as shown in plates dating from 1914. 
Open to the public daily except Sunday, Novem- 
ber 7, 1941 to February 5, 1942. 


RARE CHINESE TEXTILES TO BE 
DISPLAYED AT MILLS 


Museums and collectors from all over the 
country have sent rare Chinese Textiles to the 
Mills College Art Gallery for an exhibition which 
will remain until December 12. The collection is 
one of the most extensive ever displayed on the 
Pacific Coast. 


COSTUMES OF MEXICO 


The Art Institute of Chicago is showing an 
unusual exhibition of 25 color plates of Costumes 
of Mexico by Carlos Merida and reproductions of 
them in silk screen process. This series will be 
published December 1 in portfolio form by the 
Pocahontas Press of Chicago with introduction by 
Rene d’Harnoncourt, Head of the United States 
Bureau of Indian Arts and Crafts. 


CHINESE PICTURES IN IRON 


On view through December at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art is an exhibition of Chinese iron 
pictures. The range of subjects, typical of the 
craft, is confined to simple landscapes and to 
floral groups. The formation of subjects of this 
nature from metal is a craft that might easily be 
studied and practiced in school art and craft work 
shops. 





Art Films Relating to Materials 
and Techniques 


Reviewed by Leo T. Doherty, 
Director of Art, Worcester, Mass. 


BOOKBINDING. Handicraft Series, No. 3. Pro. 
duced by Garrison Films Co., Inc., New York 
City. 1 Reel. 16 mm Silent. 

This is an excellent demonstration of a simple, 
practical project in bookbinding. Each step in 
the makng of the book is thoroughly explained 
and depicted through a series of detailed close- 
ups which leave no part of the process to the 
imagination. The equipment employed is ex. 
tremely simple and easily procurable. The inci- 
dental use of finger painting for the book-cover 
decoration is ably handled and suggestive in 
treatment. The film is especially adaptable to 
junior and senior high art classes and to crafts 
classes and clubs up to the art school level. So 
clear is this film that a student without previous 
instruction could view it and immediately proceed 
with a parallel project with but a minimum of 
further assistance. 


METAL WORK (Making an Etched Silver Brace- 
let). Handicraft Series, No. 4. Produced by 
Garrison Films Co., Inc., New York City. 1 Reel. 
16 mm Silent. 

This film offers fully detailed instruction in the 
making of an etched bracelet, using relatively in- 
expensive materials, and unfolds in an intriguing 
way which makes one want to start a bracelet at 
once. The photography is of professional caliber 
with a fine series of close-ups of a student at work, 
contributing much to the clarity of the film. The 
teacher using this film should carefully explain 
and demonstrate the development of a suitable 
design to supplement the introductory part of the 
film. There is a certain natural appeal connected 
with this project of making an etched bracelet 
which makes its classroom use easy. The film 
should be of particular appeal to ungraded 
classes, clubs, and crafts classes. 


LOOM WEAVING. Handicraft Series, No. 5. 
Produced by Garrison Films Co., Inc., New York 
City. 1 Reel. 16 mm Silent. 

The producers have taken considerable care to 
photograph a student working on a loom made of 
transparent plastic material so that the weaving 
process may be more easily followed. The at 
tendant complexities, however, prevent even this 
device from giving an absolutely comprehensible 
idea of how a loom operates. This film could be 
an invaluable supplement to a teacher's detailed 
explanation and demonstration, but is not sul 
ficiently lucid to be used independently. Ex 
ploratory experimentation by the student seems 
to be indicated here before the film is shown. 


LEATHER WORK (Making a Combination Purse 
and Key Container). Handicraft Series, No. 6. 
Produced by Garrison Films Co., Inc., New 
York City. 1 Reel. 16 mm Silent. 

Everything from thonging details to the attach 
ment of fasteners is thoroughly covered in this 
fine film on leather work. Beginning with the 
selection of the project and continuing through 
the various steps involved (suitable leather, use of 
tools, development and transfer of design, and 
coloration of leather), this film is replete with @ 
wealth of elaboration which makes the proces 
easily understood even by the novice. 
excellent film would have particular application 
in junior and senior high school art classes and ia 
crafts clubs at other age levels. 
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Craft Supplies of Every Type 


Complete Materials, Tools, Patterns, Designs and 
Instructions for Leathercrat, Metalcratt and Jew- 
elry, Plastics and twenty other crafts from 17 


FULLY STOCKED DISTRIBUTION POINTS. 


Now, wherever you are, you can secure everything 
you need for your craftwork program within forty- 
eight hours from one of seventeen of Fellowcrafters’ 
fully stocked distributors. Write today for the latest 
issue of ‘The Fellowcrafter,’’ the new craft newspaper 
which tells you about new materials, new techniques and 
new instruction books for crafts, and about the seventeen 
convenient stocks from which you may order these and 
receive prompt service and lower shipping charges. 


Fellowcrafters, Ine. 
64 STANHOPE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








BLUEPRINTING PROJECTS 


Try the BEST way to make really distinctive, folder-type 
Xmas cards from drawings or negatives. Easytodo. BLUE 
or BROWN. Ideal also for posters, invitations, Valentines, 
etc. COMPLETE outfit with 20 sheets 84 x 11 blueprint 
paper and 20 envelopes for $1.00. For brown paper, add 
25c. Extra blueprint paper, 25 sheets 25c 

SamPce Xmas Card FREE OW REQUEST. 


ILUEPRINTCRAFT, BOX 231-C, Co_umsBia, Mo. 
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1941 CRAFT CATALOG 


44 Pages of Items for School Projects 


fasy to make, instructive, useful, inexpensive, 
idaptable to classes of all ages. Catalog lists tools, 
supplies, parts, looms, instruction aids, complete 


project sets, books, etc. Write today for your 


FREE copy. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
264 Main St. Kendall Square Cambridge, Mass. 








BOXWOOD and MAPLE 
WOOD BLOCKS 


for BLOCK PRINTS 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 


22 North William Street New York City 























r 
GIFTS FOR CRAFTSMEN 


This is the year to be practical in your giving. 

























































on t tools, materials and supplies for art metal 
welry work of recognized quality which all 
smenappreciate. Helpful books ofinstruction 
are always welcome, too. You will find hundreds 
of interesting ideas in our illustrated catalog S— 


sent free if you are a teacher of industrial arts. 


Ask for your copy today. 
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Top choice in school and studio 


KERAMIC 


KILNS 


The Denver Fire Clay Co. 
Denver, Colo. 
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MONOTYPE. Print No. 1. Produced by Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., New York City. 1 Reel. 16 mm 
Silent. 

This film carefully depicts the step by step 
development of the monotype process. It is easily 
understood from a single showing of the film and 
offers suggestive possibilities for the more mature 
student. The incidental use of such materials as 
oil paints and oiled glass restricts its use to senior 
high school and art school classes. All equipment 
used in the film is clearly labelled and the de- 
velopment is slow enough so that all details are 
easily grasped. Probably the students should 
have some prior experience with oil paints before 
attempting the monotype. 


LUCITE. Print No. 2. Produced by Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., New York City. 1 Reel. 16 mm 
Silent. 

Although ably directed and well planned from 
an educational standpoint this film does not lend 
itself generally to public school use because of 
the elaborate equipment required. To properly 
carve lucite, which is a transparent plastic 
material, the artist should have electric carving 
tools and some type of motor driven jig-saw. All 
these implements are demonstrated in the film 
and this fact renders impossible its use in the 
ordinary classroom. However, suggestive ma- 
terial for a refreshingly new technique might be 
found here for well equipped industrial arts 
classes or adult crafts clubs. Lucite is uncom- 
monly attractive and lends itself remarkably well 
to certain types of modern decoration. 


MAKE A LINOLEUM BLOCK. Print No. 3. Pro- 
duced by Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., New York 
City. 1 Reel. 16 mm Silent. 

Here is a film which has numerous good ele- 
ments to recommend it to anyone interested in the 
block print process. All details are shown with 
minute care and the very best technique is used 
from start to finish. Devices to facilitate the be- 
ginner to achieve good results are introduced 
whenever possible. The desirability of selecting 
from a number of thumbnail sketches the one best 
suited to the linoleum block process is indicated 
and the method of free-hand cutting of the sketch 
on the linoleum is well shown. Inking the block 
to secure a trial print is suggested in order to 
allow opporutnity for final corrections before the 
block is finished. The subject selected for the 
linoleum print is a little complicated and the 
device of using lettering pens and ink for sketches 
might have improved that portion of the film. 
However, the production is generally excellent 
and it could be used in a wide range of art classes 
from about the fifth grade through high school. 


MAKE A MASK. Print No. 20. Produced by 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., New York City. 1 
Reel. 16 mm Silent. 

This is easily one of the best films on school art 
processes yet produced. Starting with a thorough 
description of the necessary materials, which in- 
cidentally are extremely simple, it goes on to give 
a fine picture of the entire development of a mask. 
Personalities are omitted from the picture to a 
large extent and one sees the creation of the mask 
through a series of lucid close-ups which are self- 
explanatory. This film is so clear that it could be 
used as a visual aid in making a mask even in the 
lowest grades and yet it holds sufficient interest 
to keep an adult audience spellbound. All details 
such as modeling the mask in clay, the size and 
placement of the paper slips, application of paste, 
binding of edges, and decorative painting are well 
illustrated. 








Masterpiece Paintings 


in Kodachrome, with commentary by electrical 
transcription. Film and lecture by 


DR. DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 


America's most eminent lecturer on the fine arts. 
This is the latest and most advanced aid to the 
teaching of art. Forty paintings in each program. 
Running time, forty minutes. Can be run in four 
ten-minute sections. Cost is much less than having 
Dr. Watson for a personal appearance. 


We manufacture a complete line of equipment for 
showing these programs and all other sound slide- 
films. .. . Write for full details today 


O.J. McCLURE TALKING PICTURES 
1115 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 











IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
IMPORTED JEWELERS SAWS 
All Sizes 
COPPER FOIL—12” 


Prices on Request 


WM. J. ORKIN, INc. 


373 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


WIDE 














HANDI- 


CRAFTS 


HEADQUARTERS! 





LEATHER! NEW! 
Ideas—Materials—Wonderfu! variety 


ARCHERY! NEW! {/~ 
Parts, Tools, Methods a ~~, 


WOOD! NEW! a 


Tools and ways tocarve, decorate, ff 
burn. Complete line "he 
Get Big New °42 Idea Manval—FREE! ij 
J. C. LARSON & CO. QS, / 
KEN KAYE KRAFTS CoO. 
CRAFT SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


Tools 


180 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 








Fine Leathers, Lacings, Tools, Art Metais, Tools 
and Equipment, Block Printing, Plastics, Wood 
burning, Clay, Beads. 


Send 10c for beautifully 
1277 Washington St. 


atal g 
West Newton, Mass. 


LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


FANCY LEATHERS (whole or half skins or cut to measure) 
TOOLS - DESIGNS - LACINGS (both calf and goat skin) 
Link Belts 


Ready to assemble 
Assorted colors 


tllustr ated 














For many years we have special- 
ized in catering to the needs of 
the leatherc rafte sr. Our stocks 
are complete . . . our prices the 
lowest. 


SEND 5 CENTS IN STAMPS 


Snap Fasteners 
to match leathers 


Dye Wax Polish 


Sphinx Paste for Samples in Art Leathers . 
Slide Fasteners Free to art teachers and camp 
Bag Plates councilors. May we serve you? 
Book on 
Leather Work W.A.HALL & SON 
$1 .00 postpaid 99 Bedford Street Boston, Mass. 








ART TEACHING AIDS 


YOU WILL WANT OUR CATALOGS 
Color Miniatures, 8 x 10” Prints, Color Film Slides 
(2 x2”), Instructor's Texts, Design Portfolios, Pic- 
tures for Wall Decoration, Monographs, etc. 


Send for Form 101—Address Dept. SA 











Art Education, Inc. 35 West 34th St. New York, M.Y. 
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Use COLOR Scientifically! 


No more guesswork. The Color Helm 
gives you the answers, shows color 
combinations in the degree of con- 
trast you want. Simply turn the dials. 
Complete unit—no parts to fit or lose. 
72 Spectrum Colors 
(13,824 combinations 
$2.50 
36 Spectrum Colors 
(1,728 combinations 


$1.00 


Free Illustrated Booklet 
Postpaid — or your local art store 


FIATELLE, INC. - - Ridgewood, N. J. 









5 
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STANDARDIZED — Low Fire Art Pottery Bodies, 
Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 





Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flour form. Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). Bulletin 
302 (Modeling). 





UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 











CREATIVE HANDICRAFT 

Basketry, Reed, Raffia, Modeling, Metalcraft, Leathercraft 
Material, Shop Toois—Flags, Wool Yarn, Warp. Write 
tor No. 42 Catalog. Nationally advertised School items. 
AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept.S.A., 130 Beekman Street, New York City 























LEATHERCRAFT 


Those teachers who began EASCO PRO JECT-A- 
MONTH leathercraft classes are now looking forward 
to the second semester. Others can start 1942 with 
an interesting, new craft class. Mail 10 cents for 
EASCO catalog and handbook. 3 
_ 148 State Street 
EA. SWEET COMPANY, INC., Binghamton, New York 








“Universo! ~— UNIVERSAL HAS IT 


Hes /t i!” 

Tools, supplies, equipment for all 
Creative Arts and Handicrafts .. . 
3000 items .. . Cafalogues FREE 
to Schools . . . 25 cents to others. 


SERVICE, INC. 





UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS 


Suite 303, 1267 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








Craft Supplies Sa"stupents 


in Leathercraft .. Archery. . Plastics . . Block Printing 
Reedcraft .Wood Burning . Spattercraft . Clay Modeling 


Write on School Letterhead for Catalog M 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dependable Craft Supplies 
Wheeling, W. Va. 














BOOK co“ ARTCRA 






Sey 





Ideas for Class Work 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
prcaves, mirror pictures, copper and brass craft, etc. 
tite for catalog S-12 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 








VISUAL AIDS TO ART TEACHING 


Among the newer aids in the promotion of art 
appreciation and art education are the sound 
slide-films of masterpiece paintings reproduced in 
Kodachrome and produced by O. J. McClure 
Talking Pictures in collaboration with Dr. Dudley 
Crafts Watson. Dr. Watson, official extension 
lecturer of The Art Institute of Chicago, is 
responsible for the color photography as well as 
the lecture which accompanies each painting. 

Designed for use in schools and colleges the 
programs are forty minutes in length and contain 
approximately forty reproductions of paintings. 
They are available in 35 single frame, double 
frame and 2-inch by 2-inch glass slide mounts. 
The lectures are Victor recorded on two 12-inch 
records, both sides operating at a speed of 3314 
v.p.m. The first program to be completed is made 
up of subjects from the Chicago Art Institute— 
paintings by Millet, Monet, Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
Greuze, Stuart, Hals, Turner, Homer, Sorolla, 
Memling, Inness, Higgins, Sargent, Henry and 
Lee. Other programs are scheduled to follow. 


Pies 
a eV ied nis 


N EW BOOKS. 
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All books for review should be mailed to 
Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
Stanford University, California 











AN OUTLINE OF THE HOME FURNISHING 
PERIODS, by H. P. Osborne. Outline Publish- 
ing Co., Long Beach, California. Price, $3.50. 


This outline covers about fifty Periods with four 
page descriptions, each subject well illustrated 
and in a simplified, easy, pleasant way concisely 
describes each subject. It is one of the best books 
issued in a long period giving much needed data 
for the student of interior decorating or historic 
oranment, for the teacher of art as well as for the 
homebuilder or layman. Well selected examples 
of furniture types and ornament examples, printed 
on fine paper and clearly printed engravings. 
Size, 7 by 10 inches, durable cover binding. 
168 pages, 238 illustrations. 


SILK SCREEN PRINTING PROCESS, by Harry 
Sumner and Ralph M. Andrieth. Published by 
Arthur Brown & Bro., New York. 


This 64-page handbook includes many step-by- 
step illustrations and the art of silk-screen printing 
is made very clear and simple. Beside the fore- 
word there are eleven chapters and these include 
many short-cuts in doing silk screen prints. It is a 
compact handy work book. Size 5 by 8 inches. 





THINGS TO MAKE FOR XMAS! 
6 HOBBYLINE WOODWORKING PROJECTS 


Book-ends, tie racks, towel racks, wall shelves, 
many more! Patterns already printed on 


wood, ready to scroll saw, assemble and 
‘'\ color. Easy-to-do arts and crafts projects for 
J pupils of all ages. Reasonably priced. 


Special prices to teachers. Write or particulars. 


UNIVERSAL TOY CO.,3614 W. Montrose Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR CRAFT SUPPLIES 


We believe we have the most complete 
line of Handicraft Supplies in the 
country. Materials, tools and supplies 
for Leathercraft.. Metalc raft...Pottery. 
Block Printing.. Deco-Wood.. Basketry 
and many other crafts. A completely 
new line of Inexpensive Leathercraft 
Kits..Feltcraft Kits and Novel-T-Craft 
Kits. 








Send for special free folders covering 
our Kits. Also weed 10c for a copy of 
our Big 80-Page Illustrated Catalogue. F ree to teachers 


writing on school stationery. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 
Quality Craft Supplies 
193 William St. 2124 So. Main St. 
New York, N.Y. Dept. SA Los Angeles, Calif, 











CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS- SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give facilities for firing 


Write to Dept. C 
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BY B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. | 


45-47 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 








‘ 
October 1, 1941 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. : 
REQUIRED BY THE Act or ConGress or Avoust 24, 1912 - 


Or Tue Scuoot Arts Magazine, published monthly 
except July and August at Worcester, Massachusetts 
State of Massachusetts, 
County of Worcester, 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Paul F. Goward, who j 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and } 
says that he is the business manager of THe Scuoou Aarts 
MaGazine, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 


\ 9s. 


management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., 

of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the | 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, rat 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: ‘ 
NAME OF 


Publisher, The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Editor, Pedro deLemos, Stanford University, Calif. 
Managing Editor, Alliston Greene, Worcester, Mass. 
Business Manager, Paul F. Goward, Worcester, Mas 


That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of ind 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name an 
the name and addresses of stockholders owning or hol 
ing 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock) 


The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Warren G. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Anna 8. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Inez F. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 5 
Rae M. Spencer, Worcester, Mass. 

Alliston Greene, Worcester, Mass. 

William P. Hudson, Worcester, Mass. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and othe 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names o 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also in cases where the stockholder or security b 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statement 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and ae under which stock’ 
and security holders who do not appear upon the 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities . 
a capacity other than that of bona fide owner; and 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person 
association, or corporation has any interest direct ® 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities thar 
as so stated by him. ; 

That, the average number of copies of each issue of th 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails 0 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six month 
preceding the date shown above is (this information 
required from daily publications only). 

Pau F. GowarD, 
Business Manag Nam 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day Scho. 


September, 1941. 
. ALLISTON Greem 
Seal] Notary Pub 
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Teach Cartooning this successful way 


s HOW 70 GET IDEAS 
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in your classes... 


Direct from the Drawing Board to You 
from Art Teacher 
Harriett “Petey” Weaver 


CARTOONING 


plus Good Drawing 


It’s different from most books on cartooning. 
First, it was compiled by an experienced art teach- 
er for use in schoolroom classes with school 
characters, school events and school activities as 
subjects. Second, it instructs through illustra- 
tions, shows with its 23 pages what it might take 
100 pages to describe in reading matter. Third, 
illustrations are big so you can see the details. 


Gets right down to earth with lessons and sug- 
gestions like these... how to get ideas for cartoons, 
how to work up ideas, how to make characters into 
comic personalities, how to change photos and 
pictures into cartoon form, what techniques to 
use in drawing cartoons such as curved and 
straight lines, crosshatch, zig-zag, dry brush, and 
stipple . . . lettering, strip cartoons, single subject 
cartoons...why you find out everything right 
from the equipment to use, what pens, what 
brushes, what paper and all the other necessary 
accessories. 


Starts off with an editorial by the artist-author 
entitled, “SPINACH, I am a cartoonist,” etc., 
and ends up with the word STRENGTH, 48 
pages later . . . this starting with spinach and 
gaining strength wasn’t intentional but just a 
coincidence, however, you will find new strength 
in using these lessons. 


You find delight in teaching from CARTOON- 
ING, first, because it carries out the principles 
of good drawing which you teach and, second, 
because you get the enthusiastic interest of your 
classes. 


An Art Instructor in an important Western 
State Teachers College wrote . ... . 


“The junior high school boys, most of whom 
are, of course, interested in cartooning, have 
made constant use of the volume ever since I 
placed it in the chalk tray where it could be 
seen. To me this is sufficient proof of its value. 
After such reactions, of course, I must add it 
to my five-foot shelf of art books.”’ 


23 pages (1034” x 1334") packed with drawings 
. - . a dozen smiles and chuckles on nearly every 
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INTERPRETIVE COSTUME DESIGN 
by Rose Netzorg Kerr 

Five costume portfolios accepted and 
used by official adoption in many of the 
leading schools for art, home economics, 
dramatics, visual education and the social 
studies. Descriptive text on each plate 
12—7"” by 10” plates in each porttolio. 





EGYPT, GREECE AND ROME 


Richly alive with classic beauty of three 
ancient countries. Authentic and dramatic 
backgrounds and decorative accessories, 
a variety of settings. No. 121. $1.00 


THE ORIENT 


Costumed characters of Araby, Judea, 
Assyria, India and China display costumes 
in animated poses. Recommended for 
religious education. No. 122. $1.00 





THE AGE OF CHIVALRY 


The romance of the Middle Ages is 
expressed in the characters of knights, 
ladies, princes, minstrels and heroes such 
as King Arthur and Robin Hood. Ideal for 
Grade 6 or high school. No.123. $1.00 





AMERICAN COSTUME, 
1620 to 1860 


American dress from Puritan days to the 
Civil War. Includes outstanding headwear 
styles. Supplementary material for history, 
literature and home economics classes in 






























a Oe «+ » eee oe high schools. No. 124 Price $i.00 
delighted. 
St sais dak Ce RENAISSANCE AND 
a a oe ee ee a ee So ELIZABETHAN COSTUMES 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 1112 PRINTERS BLDG., WORCESTER, MASS. Beginning with the Italian Renaissance, 
, ‘ ‘ o ; French, Dutch, Spanish and English Cos- 
issue of th Please send _copies of Harriett ‘‘Petey’’ Weaver’s CARTOONING tumes of the 16th and 17th centuries are 
ae . Price $2.50 represented. No. 125. Price $1.00 
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How to get the best art teaching 
helps to use in your class this year 


Use this big book of tested 
art teaching helps 


SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY NOW! 


The ART TEACHER 
by Pedro deLemos 


No waiting... get the book at once, 
but pay for it as you use it, in only 
four convenient monthly payments. 


Imagine having in your hands ready for immedi- 
ate use in your school work a big book of 492 
pages . . . 388 of them being illustrations, giving 
you the most successful lessons which other 
teachers have discovered. Think of the time 
it saves you in preparing your work. When you 
need art ideas you find them quickly in THE 
ART TEACHER. 


LIST OF 17 CHAPTERS This book becomes your working library of school art. Shows results with 


LOADED WITH IDEAS all art mediums . . . pen, pencil, crayon, water color, tempera, clay, paper, 
cloth, needlework, woodwork, toys. Correlation ideas are shown which help 
READY TO HELP YOU in teaching health, civics, geography, and history. Shows you how to stretch 
your art supplies by using economical material, such as newspaper, tin cans, 
Drawing . . . Objects, Trees, Land- corks, old suit boxes, and so on. 
scapes. Special plan to help you use THE ART TEACHER while paying for it in four 
Drawing . . . Birds, Animals, People easy, convenient payments. . . $1.00 puts the book in your hands immediately, 
Torn and Cut Paper Work you begin to use it at once... then for four months you send just $2.00 per 
Painting and Color month .. . a total of $9.00. 


ljustration and Blackboard Drawing Cash price of $8.00 if payment is sent with order 


MAIL COUPON NOW — Pay as you use book 





Modeling and Pottery 
Design . . . The Design Unit 





Design . . . The Application 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 1112 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


_ d Booklet Maki _}] Enclosed is $1.00 . . . Please send the big 492-page book, ART TEACHER .. . After ten 
ee ae a days I will send $7.00 or accept your Budget Plan or I will return the book postpaid, and 
Holiday Projects my $1.00 will be refunded. 


Toys and Woodwork [} Enclosed is $8.00 . . . in full. 
Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 


SP Pref Pf PP 


Posters 
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Home and Garden 


Puppets and Stagecraft SCHOOL ADDRESS 


—_ 
on 


Picture Study and Nature Study CITY Te a ee 
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Schoolroom Helps Subscribers to SCHOOL ARTS Magazine may have the book on 10 day trial 
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NOW you can get Pan-American Illustrative 
Material from one of America’s famous ari 
ceniers . . . Pedro deLemos’ New Book has it 


GUATEMALA ART CRAFTS 


School Arts, December 1941 


No more hunting for illustrated material on Guatemala—here it is 
in good measure—138 excellent illustrations especially selected and 


made by Editor Pedro deLemos. 


You get illustrations which Mr. deLemos knows you want to have in 
your classes—not only the native art craft work, but also how the 
people live, their history, maps showing where the various tribes are 
located, their habits and customs—this collection is no surface selec- 
tion—it digs down deep into the life of the people who have caused 
Guatemala to be christened “The Tropical Switzerland."’ 


Native arts and crafts follow the four great channels: 
Pottery Ceremonials 
Clothing Architecture 


Pottery, some of it going back to before Columbus discovered America, 
shows some of the finest shapes and decorated surfaces which have 
been found on this continent. 


Designs used in textiles—both for clothing and blankets—are the 
outstanding productions resulting from long generations of designers. 
These designs are far and away the best that have thus far come from 
any South or Central American Country. 


Ceremonials and architecture have been blended in the churches, 
in the religious processions, the clothing worn, and the masks carved 
and used on special festival days. 


GUARANTEE. If you are not absolutely delighted with this new 
book—send it back by return mail. But if you are like most of the 
teachers who have bought the book, you'll enjoy every page, and the 
book will find an important place on your personal library shelf. 


A Prize Book for only $3.75 





Don’t delay... Mail Coupon Today 


Be among the first to use this book 





SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 1112 Printers Building Worcester, Mass. 


Please send immediately the NEW BOOK BY PEDRO pELEMOS 
GUATEMALA ART CRAFTS 


[] Enclosed is $3.75 [] Please send bill 
Name 
School Address...... 


City or Town 














Readers Index to Advertisers, December 1941 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts American Handicrafts Company 
Moore Institute of Art American Reedcraft Corp. 
School of Sculpture Dwinnell Craft Shop 
Traphagen School of Fashion Favor, Ruhl & Co. 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. . 
ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING J. L. Hammett Company 
MATERIALS Hobbycratt, Inc. , 

J. Johnson & Company 
American Crayon Company Cover 4 Ken Kaye Krafts Company 
Binney & Smith Company - Metal Crafts Supply Company 
Blueprintcraft . . Thayer & Chandler 
Milton Bradley Company . United Clay Mines Corp. 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 


Esterbrook Pen Co. Universal Toy Company 
J. L. Hammett Company - 


Higgins Ink Company, Inc. 


Howard Hunt Pen Company LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Talens & Son, Inc. . - ’ 


F. Weber Company . American Handicrafts Company 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. - Fellowcrafters, Inc. 
W. A. Hall & Son 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS J. L. Hammett Company 
J. C. Larson Company 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. : Leisurecrafis . 


International Textbook Company - Osborn Bros. 
Pacific Press Publishing Association 5 E. A. Sweet Co., Inc. 
Thayer & Chandler . Thayer & Chandler 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
American Reedcraft Corp. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Company - PICTURES AND PRINTS 
Denver Fire Clay Company - Art Education, Inc. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 4 The University Prints 
Fiatelle, Inc. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company - 
Metal Crafts Supply Company : SLIDEFILMS 


Wm. J. Orkin, Inc. . 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. O. J. McClure Talking Pictures 


Costume Design, History of 
Egyptian to 1840, 24 plates, 7x10” 1.00 
Creative Expression, 22 plates 2. 
Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates . . 1 
How to Draw Human Head, 11x14” 1. 
lL. 

l. 

8 

¥ 


Costume, American, 1775-1925 $1.00 f ART LIBRARY 


. ' 

or Yeu TEACHING WORK 

50 . 

-00 | MODERN ARTassembled by Pedro deLemos 

00 Each title contains 36 plates, 844 x11”, 4 in full color 

50/301 Modern Art in Book Illustration . $3.00 

0/303 Decorative Design. . 3.00 

00 | 304 Etchings and Block Prints . 3.00 

00/306 Interior Decorating and Furniture 3.00 
5 
0 


How to Draw Human Fi igure, 1lxl4” 
Indian Arts—27 plates, 84x11” 
Landscape in Deseraticn. 17 plates 
Lettering, 2] plates oa ae 
i Drawing, 16 plates, 1.9 307 Novelties and Jewelry 3.00 
Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1.0 ART TEACHING BOOKS 
ld World Decorative Designs 1.50 The Art Teacher, PedrodeLemos $8.00 
Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 1.50|AA Applied Art, Pedro deLemos 5.00 
Poster Panels, 16 plates in color . 1.00|BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
Simplified Modern Design, 18 plates 2.00 CC Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 5.00 
rr’ seutennias, Sates ware = 
uatemala Art Crafts, deLemos . oe 
CRAFT ora by Pedro deLemos MGR The Magic Realm of Arts, Bailey 1.50 
Art Metal Craft, 17 plates. . . $2. PPS Plays and Puppet Shows. . . 1.00 
Block Printing, 17 plates, 8%xll’ 1. SAC Selling Art to the Community, 
Leathercraft, 17 plates, 8%xll” . 1. Wadsworth . 1.50 
h: 


Textile Decorating, 17 plates . SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey 

















Fill in Coupon — For prompt service send orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 1112 Printers Building, Worcester, Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W 
Mass., or to the fcullowing school supp y companies: Los Angeles, Calif.Amer Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros Milwaukee, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 
—aiseee. Practical Supply Co. 1315 So. Michigan 3100 W. Cherry St. 
Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing Co Omaha, Neb. Omaha School Sy. Co. 1113 Nicholas St 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 42] Mission St 
Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W Genesee 


In CANADA at Canadian prices to Moyer School Sys. Ltd 


Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 
Please send the following titles, numbers... Peco ene 
Enclosed in payment is $.. [] Please send bill 
Name Position 


School Address Ce. Fl paaras : ‘iia 
NNR A LE ALERT LIEBE IE EO LBA REE A CONTE ONE a 


12-a 











Teach Lettering 
with these 


progressive lessons 


$1.00 brings this fine 





sah 2l-plate 


vaA R Gib set 
© Fl] LJ K You can take these 


plates in their reg- 


A B CG D | ular order and plan 
| H | J K | a series of lettering 


lessons. This col- 

lecti tarts with 

ABCD, the Roman tetten 
HIM and works gradu- 


ally toward the 


more modern let- 

mance tering alphabets. 
me Suggestions as to 
A R e how lettering pens 


may be used to ad- 


| all ¢- | vantage, how to 


use brushes in let- 

tering and how to 

ABC plan layouts for 

el cards and posters 

: eC give you teaching 
; facts. 


| AB C And as for novel- 


ties which right- 
fully belong in any 
series of lettering 
lessons, you find | 
abundant exam- 
ples of monograms, 
decorative initials 
and a special plate 
of figuregrams — 
something new which puts fun in 
the lessons. 





Get these twenty-one plates with 
their twelve alphabets. Make your 
lessons interesting as well as 
instructive. 


No. 120 Price $1.00 
USE THIS COUPON NOW 


SCHOOL ARTS 

1112 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
Please send me LETTERING by 

return mail. Enclosed is $1.00. 








School Arts, December 1941 





